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NOTICE TO WRITERS 


We welcome contributions from our readers. In 
every issue we publish teachers’ and administrators’ 
articles reporting improvements, experiments, and 
successes as achieved in their schools. Many of our 
readers have accomplished things in classrooms and 
in school systems that should be known in thou- 
sands of other high schools. 

Our preferred length for articles is 1,000 to 


2,500 words. We also welcome items reporting good 
but minor ideas in 50 to 600 words. In addition to 
fact articles (which need not be dull or prosy) we 
invite articles of controversy, satire, etc., on second- 
ary-education subjects. Typing should be double- 
spaced. Keep carbon copy and send us the original. 

Address manuscripts to The Editors, The Clear- 
ing House, 207 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 
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TRAINING YOUTH 


for intelligent membership in 


LABOR UNIONS 


By 
ROBERT G. ANDREE 


VITAL NEED for America today is the 
A training of youth for labor-union 
membership. Labor and management alike 
are keenly interested in the vast flood of 
initial workers arriving annually in fac- 
tories, mines, and fields. Thousands will un- 
doubtedly be organized by present unions. 
And of the millions of youths who this year 
and next will be drafted for the war effort, 


—- 


Eprror’s Note: The author feels that 
since hundreds of thousands of pupils join 
labor unions soon after they are out of high 
school, the school should offer them a 
course on labor-union membership. As dean 
of boys at Muskegon, Mich., Senior High 
School, he taught a course on this subject. 
He is now guidance counselor of Nott Ter- 
race High School, Schenectady, N.Y. We 
sent copies of Dr. Andree’s manuscript to a 
few prominent spokesmen for labor and 
capital, and invited comments. Three replies 
arrived in time to be printed at the end of 
this article—one by Philip Murray, President 
of the C.I.0. one by Eric A. Johnston, Presi- 
dent of the U. S. Chamber of Commerce, and 
the third by William Green, President of 
the American Federation of Labor. 


few indeed will have a clear picture of their 
duties and responsibilities as members of 
a dynamic, seething, vital labor market. 

To take time out for labor education 
when young people are ready to enter in- 
dustry is futile. The need must be met 
much earlier with a real program of prepa- 
ration for the labor market. The logical 
trainer is the school. 

Schoolmen who have long led the parade 
in studies on the vocational adjustment of 
youth hesitate to suggest that such adjust- 
ment involves labor-union membership. 
Omitting youth who gain the higher brack- 
ets of employment, there will still be thou- 
sands who find themselves forced to choose, 
and to participate in, union activities. The 
time has passed when men should be al- 
lowed to say, “Yes, I belong to the union 
but I don’t participate in its activities.” 

When the question is posed as to whether 
a school should teach for intelligent union 
membership it is interesting to watch indi- 
vidual reactions. Few persons say that the 
school should not teach it. Most persons 
say, “We can’t teach that as a subject— 
nobody knows how.” A few believe that 
their communities would never allow such 
instruction within the school. 

But the issue is greater than mere ques- 
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tions of who will teach or who will learn 
under a program dealing with problems of 
labor union membership. 

The issue is this: Our Democracy Will 
Stand or Fall as It Is Supported by Labor 
or Allowed to Disintegrate. Democracy must 
be practiced in local organizations, churches, 
homes, higher institutions, and schools, and 
the participants in these activities were, are, 
or will be workers. Teaching for intelligent 
labor-union membership is as important as 
teaching for membership in the home, 
church, or school. 

What Have We Been Teaching About 
Labor? Of 28 texts in history, economics, 
and sociology surveyed recently, only three 
mention much more than the history of 
labor and labor problems. Unless the users 
of these texts know their communities well, 
the problems in their pages can hardly fit 
the immediate or future problems of youth 
who are learning about labor. 

One widely-used text on social problems 
has three pages (out of 450) devoted to 
labor; an economics text limits its coverage 
of the problem to 10 pages (out of 580). 
Text after text fails to mention how to 
participate in labor-union activities, what 
the consequences of unemployment are, 
how disputes within unions can be settled. 
One famous and widely-used text scatters 
the labor question throughout the book, but 
even here the question is drowned in a 
context of meaningless, hackneyed plati- 
tudes. Only one of the 28 texts has any- 
thing at all on employer-employe relation- 
ships, and no text at all looks upon the 
subject from the point of view of the 
worker. 

Relevant Material Is All Around Us. 
With labor reaching into agriculture as 
well as into our mines and factories, there 
is not a school in America in which train- 
ing for intelligent labor-union membership 
should be neglected. Youth can be taught 
the structure of labor unions, labor eco- 
nomics, and the tactics of labor. Merely to 
read intelligently about current problems in 


our democracy it is necessary to know these 
things. Even vocational training, citizenship 
training, and recreation may well be con- 
sidered within the subject. The specific 
problems of labor and the problems of in- 
dustry must be taught to our youth in 
order to make them an intelligent elector- 
ate. 

Above all these, however, we must teach 
our boys and girls to participate in the 
social, economic, and political life of the 
nation in an intelligent way—as home- 
makers, laymen, and as citizens, to be sure 
—but particularly as workers. Only then will 
the principles stand upon which our gov- 
ernment has been founded. 

Individual communities can turn up 
much more material on labor unions than 
any one school can use. Community coop- 
eration can release vital information that 
will make the subject vital and dynamic. 
The course doesn’t need textbooks yet. It 
needs vision, resourcefulness, careful plan- 
ning, learning the community—the text- 
books can follow later. 

The impact of the present emergency has 
made clearer than ever before the necessity 
to prepare youth for post-school and post- 
war life. The school cannot neglect its 
duties toward such preparation or it will 
find itself superseded by unorthodox educa- 
tive agencies set up for that purpose. Had 
we followed the counsel of some of the lead- 
ers in vocational and educational guidance, 
schools would long since have taught about 
the problems of labor-union membership. 
Because it is the primary duty of the schools 
to educate for the improvement of the so- 
ciety of which they are an agency, let the 
schools begin now to train youth for intelli- 
gent labor-union membership. Let such 
training take an honored place alongside 
the work which schools now give in citizen- 
ship, social competence, and home member- 
ship. 

What Shall We Teach in the Course? The 
following outline approaches the subject 
from the point of view of the worker; it 
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stresses how to participate, rather than 
mere knowledge about the movement. 


I. The problems and structure of labor unions 
. The varying structures 
. General labor problems 
. Specific labor problems 
. Closed shop 
. Check-off 
. Industrial organization 
. Contract negotiations 
. Historical incidents illustrative of various 
problems 


. The problems and structure of business as 
related to labor 
a. The varying structures 
b. General problems of business 
c. Specific employer-employe problems 


. Union activity 
a. How and why we educate for this activity 
b. Research in union activity 
c. Union activity and recreation 
d, Training officers for the unions 
e. Vocational training: apprenticeships 
f. Citizenship training 
1. Parliamentary law 
2. Public speaking 
3. Civics 
4. Current events 
. Labor in the community 
a. Labor tactics 
1. Collective bargaining 
2. Strikes 
3. Union labels 


b. Labor personalities 
1. Who the leaders are 
2. Worthy and unworthy labor leadership 


V. Labor economics 


VI. History and philosophy of American and Euro- 
pean labor movements 


What, then, may our conclusions be? The 
writer has taught courses to seniors which 
embody much of the foregoing material. 
And this much is certain—if the teacher 
plans carefully, the town’s employers and 
the town’s labor leaders will find a keen 
audience of young people, willing to re- 
ceive and weigh the things they have to 
say. Spiced by panel discussions and ques- 
tion-answer sessions with leading men in 
the vicinity, a course in Labor becomes vital, 
and an important means of community 
understanding. And it isn’t as difficult as you 
may think: 

Only when the schoolmen realize that 
such teaching can be done in a reasonable 
way, without risking the wrath of irate 
minorities, will the proper teaching of 
labor problems to future workers be ac- 
complished. Our communities are more 
often eager to have this done than we as 
schoolmen are ready to do it. 


Comments on Andree’s Proposal 


By WILLIAM GREEN, President 
American Federation of Labor 


I am very much interested in the article 
you are expecting to publish in THE CLEAR- 
ING House. We in the Federation have long 
believed that textbooks used in the public 
schools should promote a greater under- 
standing of the value of Labor in the de- 
velopment of civilization and the part 
which wage earners or union members have 
played in the progress of democracy. 

Our organization has tried to call to the 
attention of the textbook authors the legiti- 
mate and constructive value of the union in 


our civilization. We believe that social- 
science textbooks and high-school instruc- 
tors should help students to realize the 
value of the labor union in democracy. We 
feel that the instructions should be defi- 
nitely directed toward making it plain 
that the union is an indispensable part of 
democracy. 

While it is true that it is important to 
teach the value of labor unions, we do not 
believe it is the function of the public 
school to teach what is intelligent labor 
union membership for wage earners any 
more than it is its function to teach what 
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is intelligent membership in the home, 
church, or other constructive organization. 
The school is not the place to formulate 
the standards of what is good membership 
in the various organizations. It is, however, 
important that the school should emphasize 
those qualities of character and constructive 
relationship that should make wage earners 
intelligent members of the union—members 
able to determine and maintain good stand- 
ards. 


By ERIC A. JOHNSTON, President 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States 


I would be against introduction of a 
course in the public schools devoted to 
training youth for intelligent labor union 
membership, just as I would oppose a 
course to teach young men and women to 
be intelligent members of chambers of 
commerce and trade associations. A course 
for either purpose has no place in our 
public-school system. Institution of such a 
course would be especially unfortunate at 
this time as it would be divisive rather than 
unifying at a time when national unity is 
needed critically. 

Once we misused our public-school sys- 
tem to promote the special interest of one 
segment of our economic life, there is no 
telling where we would stop. Undoubtedly, 
it would lead to demands from other 
groups. Political parties and religious de- 
nominations would be justified in asking 
for special courses. 


My opposition to this proposal does not 
mean that I am opposed to labor unions. 
I have thirteen unions in my own plants 
and my relationship with them has been 
entirely satisfactory. It merely means that 
I would disapprove any attempt to use the 
public schools to train youth for union 
membership. 


By PHILIP MURRAY, President 
Congress of Industrial Organizations 


Mr. Andree’s articie presents a point of 
view which the labor movement has pro- 
pounded for some time. Our public schools 
should teach courses relating to the labor 
movement. To do this, the proper type of 
teachers and textbooks are required. As is 
so well pointed out in the article, textbooks 
now do not adequately present material on 
the labor movement. However, a great 
many of the children in American schools 
are sons and daughters of workers and 
deserve to have presented to them in edu- 
cational fashion matters relating to the 
history, the development, the program, the 
policies, the economics and the philosophy 
of labor union membership and_ labor 
organizations. 

Due to various factors, a good many pub- 
lic schools have not seen fit to teach courses 
in labor, Any effort made to include courses 
dealing with the trade union movement in 
the curriculum of public schools would be 
a great step forward for our public-school 
system. 


Poor Miss Beck 


(The U. S. Secret Service asks teachers to study the pamphlet, Know Your Money, and 
be experts on spotting counterfeit banknotes of up to $10,000 face value.) 


By EFFA E. PRESTON 


Poor Miss Beck is a nervous wreck 
Since she studied Know Your Money, 
For now when she cashes her salary check 
She acts extremely funny: 


She takes each thousand dollar bill 
And ponders Cleveland's features. 

She fears it may be a counterfeit— 
And the world depends on teachers! 





“The senior highs have glassy eyes” 


JUNIOR HIGH PUPILS 


are my teaching preference 


By ELSIE TILL 


OU’RE GOING back to that howling 
mob?” 

“Do you really enjoy those wriggling 
youngsters?” 

“But you must admit that discipline is 
much easier here than in junior high!” 

I heard all these and other similar re- 
marks when I decided to return to junior- 
high work after a two-year recess at the 
local senior high. The implication was that 
I had undoubtedly lost my senses. Possibly, 
but the past few months in junior high 
have been more satisfactory and productive 
than the two previous years in senior high. 

My transfer to the senior high had been 
caused by the resignation of a senior-high 
teacher; in addition, the journalism adviser 
needed a respite from the ever-present de- 
mands of the school newspaper. After a 
month’s notice I was sent to senior high as 


= -i}— 


Eprtor’s Note: Now, here is something to 
start a ball of controversy rolling. Miss Till 
had ten years of teaching in junior high 
school in New Brunswick, N.J. But she has 
spent the past two years (at the request of 
her superintendent) teaching in senior high 
school. Now she is going back to her junior- 
high pupils—and gladly! In this article she 
tells what she thinks of the pupils on the 
two levels, in no uncertain terms. Let teach- 
ers who disagree with Miss Till rise in 
wrath, and defend the joys of working with 
senior-high-school pupils. We shall be inter- 
ested in receiving both letters and articles 
on the subject. 


teacher of English and newspaper adviser. 

There is current a peculiar notion among 
teachers and public alike that the higher 
the grade taught, the better the position of 
the teacher. This has been, and still is, a 
debatable question. I have always felt that 
an excellent first-grade teacher is superior 
in worth to an equally excellent twelfth- 
grade teacher. It is more difficult adequately 
to appreciate and guide the youngest minds 
and attitudes than mature ones. Adjusting 
to the problems of the very young is an 
insurmountable difficulty for many adults. 

Now that I was confronted with this 
transfer, which most people considered a 
promotion, I was interested in finding out 
just what was the greatest difference be- 
tween junior- and senior-high work. Here 
was my chance. I had a year in which to 
decide whether I would stay with the 
seniors or go back to the juniors. 

As always, the outward signs are the most 
obvious, and the ones which make the first 
impression. The juniors are undoubtedly 
more vocal, frequently at the wrong time. 
The junior-high indiyidual—this heir of the 
ages—balks not at individualism. He is not 
a radical merely on general principle but 
because he wishes to be. His answers are 
his own, uniquely so, since he has not yet 
found any necessity to doubt his own sum 
total of experiences. He has problems, to 
be sure, but because they can be aired they 
can be remedied. 

The hubbub arising from a group of boys 
may be the result of a gym-period practice 
for a tournament game. A few minutes of 
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general discussion gradually reduce the ex- 
citement, and the English lesson is once 
again within their vision. The junior-high 
pupil is an actively interested, or actively 
disinterested, individual. No Gandhi tac- 
tics and subtleties for him. 

On the other hand, the average senior- 
high pupil has arrived at the age of discre- 
tion(?)—that discretion which vetoes a dis- 
play of active interest in the classroom. He 
has learned, or has come to the conclusion, 
erroneous though it may be, that teachers 
are interested only in disseminating their 
own particular wares: English, history, 
science or mathematics. 

As a result, these pupils very considerately 
refrain from upsetting the train of thought 
of their teacher by any of their own out- 
spoken, uninvited comments on subjects un- 
related to the one under discussion. So far 
as outward signs indicate, perfect attention 
is given the teacher as he calls for comment 
or discussion on Silas Marner’s change of 
heart, Scott's variety of plot in Ivanhoe, or 
the explanation of the mob’s attitude while 
viewing Caesar's mutilated body. The 
teacher asks his questions; a few—always 
the same few—answer them. 

Not only did I notice this difference in 
the amount of vocal control exercised by the 
groups, but also a difference in reactions 
to the presentation of material. Class re- 
sponsiveness affects the teacher as audience 
responsiveness affects the actor. Attention, 
interest and cooperation are not necessarily 
vocal, but they are essential to the produc- 
tion of mutual satisfaction on the part of 
pupil and teacher. 

The junior-high wriggler, whether from 
a seventh, eighth or ninth grade, has a 
definite reaction to all stimuli. For instance, 
Anton marches into the room for first- 
period English with the question, “Are we 
going to have some more about the Abbé 
children, today? Gosh, they were lucky 
kids to travel so far. I wish I could.” Or, 
at the close of a routine grammar lesson, 
Peter from the heights of his eighth-grade 


wisdom remarks, “When this lesson first 
started out, I thought it was pretty awful, 
but it got better at the end. Do we do this 
again tomorrow?” 

Again, as the ninth-grade group is about 
to leave after having had three-minute talks 
on activities in Elizabethan days, Esther in- 
quires, “May I give another topic tomorrow, 
too?” On being asked why, she replies, 
“Well, I memorized mine, but if I can have 
another chance, I'll try to use an outline, 
instead.” I had merely told the class that 
the best topics of the period had not been 
memorized. 

Outwardly more polite and attentive in 
the classroom than his younger brother, the 
senior-high pupil (whether he admits it 
or not) is bound by the mores of his group. 
He does not venture to say yea or nay if it 
deviates from the opinion held by his fel- 
lows. Something intangible separates the 
teacher from his pupils, and it is rarely that 
he gets personal, spontaneous opinions ex- 
pressed orally during class time. 

The glassy stare of the experienced house- 
wife as the hopeful salesman spreads out 
his merchandise before her is not to be 
compared with the unseeing gaze of the 
majority of these attractive, likeable young 
people, as they wait for an educational talk 
to break down their resistance. 

The academic pupils have done outside 
work, hour upon hour. They are justified 
in using as little energy as possible during 
class time. They are too immersed in their 
own personal records (regents or other- 
wise) to consider making the class inter- 
esting for anyone else. The slower ones 
have received too much criticism from 
teacher and classmates, perhaps, to venture 
to speak out freely. Occasionally a group 
is encountered which disproves all these 
statements, but such a situation occurs 
much less frequently than is desirable. 

Are there other than physical reasons 
which produce these differences in conduct 
and attitude? Perhaps senior high schools 
are the last to feel any educational changes 
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or improvements in the educational march 
of time, because they have college require- 
ments to meet and are judged by the type 
of pupil they send to college. Entrance re- 
quirements have always been regarded as 
the sword of Damocles, and, I suppose, al- 
ways will be with us. (State examinations 
upon completion of eighth grade were 
abolished in New Jersey many years ago.) 

True, senior high schools have tried to 
compensate for the entrance-requirement 
bugbear by offering new courses for those 
pupils not interested in college. Social-prob- 
lems classes fill one need. Cooking classes 
for boys, agriculture and practical arts 
classes for girls or boys, furnish non-aca- 
demic pupils with subject matter more 
closely related to their needs. 

But these classes can handle only limited 
numbers, not forty, as an English class can 
and does. Teachers of academic subjects 
are still concerned chiefly with subject mat- 
ter and college requirements. With these 
considerations uppermost in their minds, 
pupils may be happy, passive, belligerent, 
or morose without being the cause of the 
least concern to already harassed teachers. 

For these reasons guidance becomes more 
complex in the senior high. No one ever 
found out why Paul was taking 10A English 
for the third time when he had already 
passed 10B, 11B, 11A, and was taking 12B 
along with 10A. Certainly his attitude was 
responsible—but what about it? 

Again, why did Jack, who had always 
passed his English, refuse during the last 
six weeks of his senior term, and in spite 
of perfect attendance, to turn in required 
writings and as a result forfeit graduation 
with his class? Attitude? Yes, but again, 
why? The struggle for the survival of the 
fittest goes on with as much anguish today 
as it did centuries ago in the days of the 
cavemen, in spite of our so-called progres- 
siveness. 

The average senior-high pupil is but a 
step removed from boredom in the class- 
room, You need only wander down any 


high-school corridor and concentrate on 
each academic class for five minutes, to test 
this assertion. Strangely enough, this bore- 
dom vanishes and a different creature 
emerges from his chrysalis when class is 
over and he tackles the problem of student- 
council support of a refugee child adoption, 
the noon-hour traffic jam, the possibility of 
wearing caps and gowns at graduation, or 
the best method of increasing the sale of 
the school newspaper. 

It can readily be seen that the difference 
between junior- and senior-high-school pu- 
pils necessitates widely different approaches. 
In fact, the junior-high teacher may at times 
wonder whether she has been substituting 
for Barnum at a gala performance, when 
she finishes her varied and eventful day; 
and she may also wonder whether she is 
ever going to have a quiet moment in which 
to evaluate her efforts. 

But after a two-year session with senior- 
high pupils in the classroom, I feel that the 
junior-high teacher has more opportunities 
for dealing with genuine emotions, ideals 
and intelligence (in the average public 
school) than the senior-high teacher. Conse- 
quently, her work in dealing with indi- 
viduals in their various capacities escapes 
monotony and produces far more lasting 
results, 

Every gardener appreciates the beauty of 
the flowers on exhibition at the annual 
flower show, but the sight of the cut plant 
does not stir him with the same joy he gets, 
when after weeks of tending, guiding, and 
back-breaking dirty work, he suddenly sees 
his stringy stalks glorified with blossoms 
that have seemingly arrived overnight. 

So when Elaine arrives in junior high, 
an unknown atom fresh from elementary 
school, still shaking pigtails which were 
obviously combed by her mother, her teach- 
ers have the pleasure of watching her steady 
growth. At first her oral topics in front of 
thirty newcomers she has just met cause a 
minor panic in her, and continue to do 
so for the entire year. 
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She timidly asks for a post on the guards’ 
force and is given a basement position. By 
the end of her junior-high course she has 
risen to the rank of sergeant; has discovered 
that she has sound opinions which people 
respect; that she can meet, greet and intro- 
duce persons to a group; and that her mind 
is of the deliberate type which needs time 
to assimilate each detail, but that, once 
assimilated, those details are firmly fixed. 
Gone are the pigtails, and instead soft, well- 
groomed waves enhance a pleasant smile. 

The boys undergo a metamorphosis, too. 
George enters as a well-liked “regular fel- 
low”. He is chunky and untidy, with one 
sock up and the other down by the time 
he reaches school, though he may have left 
home under his mother’s careful and satis- 
fied scrutiny. From a smarty who enjoys 
nothing better than to poke the girls, get 


into scuffles with the boys, and harass his 
teachers with varied questions, he emerges 
before the graduation audience as a self- 
possessed, alert, intelligent youth who an- 
nounces the glee club selections with be- 
coming modesty, while his teachers marvel 
once again at his development. 

This pleasure of seeing the change from 
child to adolescent take place is one which 
few senior-high teachers experience. Senior- 
high pupils develop and grow (or how else 
could one justify the existence of the 
schools?), but not in the same way. Their 
maturing lacks the freshness and spon- 
taneity seen in the junior-high classroom. 

“Take it or leave it” was the chance I 
had. In spite of the clamor, multiple indi- 
vidualities constantly expressing themselves, 
and (yes) the harder disciplinary problem, 
I have decided in favor of the junior high. 


Exploratory Course Cuts Language Failures in Half 
at Barnstable High School 


By EVELYN BANNING 


Since the fall of 1938, all eighth-grade pupils in 
Barnstable, Mass., High School have been required 
to spend ten weeks of study in a course called Gen- 
eral Language. Perhaps this course might better 
have been called Language in General, for much of 
the class time is given over to a discussion of the 
beginnings of language and the growth of the mod- 
ern “American” English. 

What is Language? Why is language essential to 
civilization? What is the value of efficiency in our 
own language? Why study a foreign language? What 
abilities seem to be necessary for successfully learn- 
ing another language? These are the major ques- 
tions, which serve as the core of the course. 

It was not expected that any such course would 
be a “panacea” for all language problems, but it was 
hoped that pupils would elect language with more 
and clearer understanding of the possibility of suc- 
cess in the study—and thus cut down the number 
of first-year failures and the many curriculum 
changes made by students during the first month of 


the fall term. Following are some of the results: 

The drop from a 16%, failure of beginning French 
students in 1937 to a present 7%; from an 11% 
failure in beginning Latin to a present 6%, seems 
a hopeful indication. Furthermore, of those students 
now doing below passing work, not one was recom- 
mended for language study. Not all recommended 
students, however, are receiving college grades, but 
in only one instance is a recommended student doing 
below C-grade work. 

At the end of the course, each student is guided 
in making his own decision as to a choice of lan- 
guage in the gth grade. He considers these points 
carefully: 

1. Needed for certain professions 
. Parental desire 
. Student’s ability in English grammar 
. Interest in words and word-study 
. Study habits 
. Value for individual student 
- Own interests and abilities 
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READING Disabilities 


among ‘Leachers and Administrators 


By RAY H. 


HO Is probably the most serious read- 
Wine disability case in your school? 
When this question is asked, a teacher or 
administrator will invariably select some 
pupil for the honor. Actually, in many 
schools the most serious reading disability 
cases are among teachers and administra- 
tors. 

Practically all of the hundreds of articles 
and books on reading which have been 
published are concerned with the matter of 
pupil disabilities and pupil weaknesses in 
reading. In this fact there is the implied as- 
sumption that pupil reading disabilities are 
the only weak links in the reading situation 
in our schools. This article challenges that 
assumption. 

As is implied in the title of this article 
the writer has evidence which indicates that 
one of the most serious reading problems 


-- -— 


Eprror’s Note: The facts which Dr. Simp- 
son has to report in this article may come 
as quite a shock to some readers. When he 
was invited to give a silent reading test to 
the teachers and the administrators of a city 
school system, he chose a test for which 
twelfth-grade-pupil norms could be com- 
pared with the results achieved by the teach- 
ers. To indicate the approximate extent of 
the test without providing an actual clue 
to the identity of the community, we can 
say that the number of teachers and ad- 
ministrators employed in the school system 
is within the range of 40 to 80. Dr. Simpson 
is assistant professor of psychology in the 
College of Education, University of Ala- 
bama, University, Ala. 


SIMPSON 


in our schools concerns the lack of func- 
tional reading habits which characterize a 
large proportion of our teachers and ad- 
ministrators. Unless and until a teacher or 
administrator practices the efficient use of 
printed materials in getting help in meeting 
his own professional problems, it is very un- 
likely that he will effectively teach func- 
tional reading habits to his pupils. Practice 
is stronger than precept, and the teacher 
who never thinks or does not consistently 
think of using printed professional ma- 
terials when he encounters a problem in his 
teaching—such as, what tests or question- 
naires should I use with this class? or What 
are possible ways of finding the most likely 
needs of this child?—is not likely to teach 
youngsters really to use reading of the work- 
type. 

Some time ago the superintendent and 
the teachers of a city school system asked 
the writer to give them a reading test. After 
considerable deliberation it was decided to 
give the Iowa Silent Reading Tests, Ad- 
vanced Test, New Edition, to almost the 
whole school staff, including teachers, prin- 
cipals, and superintendent. Several teachers 
in the system were not at the teachers’ 
meeting for various reasons, and two of 
those attending did not complete the test 
because of poor eyesight or other reasons. 
Some of the results obtained on the tests 
are shown in the next two paragraphs. 

The scores of the teachers were compared 
with the twelfth-grade norms given in the 
Manual for the test. The norms given in 
the Manual are based upon approximately 
10,000 cases, and “represent a random 
sample of the entire high-school population 
in Iowa plus all the children in the requisite 
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grades in two eastern communities.” The 
comparison indicated that: 

3% of 12th grade pupils read better than 
100% of teachers and administrators. 

15% of 12th grade pupils read better 
than 95% of teachers and administrators. 

25% of 12th grade pupils read better 
than 85% of teachers and administrators. 

50% of i2th grade pupils read better 
than 45% of teachers and administrators. 

75% of 12th grade pupils read better 
than 15% of teachers and administrators. 

These results indicate that large numbers 
of high-school pupils are being taught by 
teachers with considerably less reading 
ability than the pupils themselves possess. 
The test is made up of ten sub-tests. The 
data below indicate in which types of read- 
ing abilities the faculty was weakest. 


ComPARISON OF FacuLty AND Pupit ABILITIES 
In Types or READING 











Median | Per cent of 12th- 
Name of Sub-test Faculty | Grade Pupils 
Score |Who Did Better 
Word Meaning.......... 94.2 26% 
Poetry Comprehension...| 86.0 4s% 
Comprehension.......... 83.8 50% 
Paragraph Comprehension| 82.2 52% 
Sentence Meaning....... 80.9 7% 
Sh a 78.1 64% 
Directed Reading........| 77.6 65% 
Developmental.......... 76.6 67 
Use of Index............ 714.4 72% 
Selection of Key Words..| 58.3 95% 











From this table it will be seen that the 
faculty is relatively strongest in vocabulary 
and “poetry comprehension”, and is rela- 
tively weakest in “selection of key words” 
and “use of the index”. 

The foregoing results certainly indicate 
that the teachers and administrators them- 
selves are lamentavly weak in the HOW of 
reading. 

Unfortunately, the writer believes that 
the darkest side of the picture has not yet 
been given. A study of the functional read- 
ing which these school men and women 
actually do during a typical month indi- 
cates that a fair amount of leisure-time 


reading is done. But little or no profes- 
sional reading to help solve school prob- 
lems is done by the typical teacher or ad- 
ministrator. Even those teachers and ad- 
ministrators who scored quite high on the 
reading test, which indicates they know 
quite well how to read, make little if any 
more use of this ability than do those who 
scored low. The crux of the matter is that 
many teachers and administrators know 
how to read but make extremely little use 
of this skill. 

The last statement made in the preced- 
ing paragraph is emphasized by the answers 
of teachers and administrators to two ques- 
tions concerning the amount of professional 
materials which had been read in the last 
month. (These two questions were part of 
a more comprehensive questionnaire given 
on reading.) 

The first question was: How many ar- 
ticles in professional educators’ magazines 
have you read in the last month? (1) None, 
(2) One, (3) Two, (4) Three to five, (5) 
More than five. 

Answers to this question by 746 ad- 
ministrators and teachers in eleven repre- 


sentative counties of a southeastern state ° 


were distributed as follows: 


No magazine articles read .............. 14% 
One magazine article read .............. 10% 
Two magazine articles read ............ 13% 
Three to five magazine articles read ....29% 
More than five magazine articles read ....34% 


From these figures it may be concluded 
that two-thirds of the teachers, on the basis 
of their own testimony, spent less than two 
hours per month on professional magazine 
materials. Approximately one in seven of 
the whole group spent no time at all on 
magazine reading. 

The second question relating to pro- 
fessional reading was: How many profes- 
sional educators’ books have you read parts 
of in the last month? (1) None, (2) One, 
(3) Two, (4) Three to five, (5) More than 
five. 

A tabulation of the answers to this ques- 
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tion by 746 teachers and administrators 
indicated that: 

40% had not even looked at one professional 

book 

17% had sampled one book 

24% had read parts of two books 

15% had read parts of three to five books 

4% had read parts of five or more books 


Obviously reading of professional books 
is not something which is done to any great 
extent. How can administrators and teach- 
ers really put across a vital reading improve- 
ment program in their schools unless they 
believe in reading enough actually to use it 
as an aid in solving their day-to-day prob- 
lems? 

Possible causes of functional reading dis- 
abilities among administrators and teachers. 
Why do teachers and school administrators 
not make more use of reading? The fol- 
lowing possible causes are suggestive of 
changes which might be made to improve 
the situation: 

1. Many school men have unfortunately 
been led by our colleges and universities to 
think that their professional growth natu- 
rally ends when the coveted degree is re- 
ceived. This doctrine stunts growth. 

2. Many administrators and teachers are 
hired largely on the basis of past credit- 
getting rather than upon probable self- 
education and growth on the job. 

3. Many administrators have not ex- 
pected their teachers to continue to grow 
professionally while on the job. 

4. Teachers and administrators have not 
been taught how to get the printed ma- 
terials which will be of definite help in 
solving their day-by-day problems. 

5. In many cases professional libraries of 
magazines, pamphlets and books have not 
been made available by school boards or 
school administrators. Frequently to spend 
a small amount of money periodically on 
professional materials for teachers and ad- 
ministrators is a very sound procedure even 
if this means that slightly less money can be 
spent for pupil materials. 


Some Methods by which Administrators 
May Help Eliminate Reading Disabilities. 
Administrators with the aid of their respec- 
tive school boards can decrease teacher and 
administrator reading disabilities by using 
the following suggestions: 

1. Set aside a small sum of money each 
month for professional materials. 

2. Establish with the aid of the teachers 
and librarians active professional libraries 
in each school. 

3. Make salary increases partially con- 
tingent upon evidences of professional 
growth. One evidence of this would be a 
consistent use of professional materials. 

4- In faculty meetings and elsewhere en- 
courage the discussion and consideration of 
new ideas relating to methods, materials, 
and evaluation methods which are being 
tried in other school systems. 

5. Help teachers isolate the specific pro- 
fessional problems which they feel are now 
the most pressing and make it a point to 
suggest later on some sources from which 
they might get help on these problems. 

6. Ask individual teachers periodically 
what they are reading and what ideas they 
are using from such reading. 

7. Encourage publishers to send notices 
of new professional materials to librarians 
and teachers for their consideration. 

8. Make it a practice to reserve some defi- 
nite time each week to keep yourself up on 
new practices and trends in your own field. 

Summary. In this article the writer has 
pictured a glaring need in our schools to- 
day—the need for more professional reading 
by school administrators and _ teachers. 
Possible causes of the deplorable situation 
which now exists are suggested. Finally, a 
few suggestions are given indicating some 
things which administrators may do to im- 
prove the situation. Practice is stronger 
than precept and until teachers and ad- 
ministrators learn how to make reading 
function in the intelligent facing of their 
own problems it is unlikely that they will 
teach effective reading to their pupils. 















WARTIME PUPILS 


face NEW PROBLEMS 


$ GIRLS’ adviser in a Seattle high school, 
located in an industrial section of the 
city that is now given over largely to war 
industry, it has been possible for me to 
observe at close range some of the prob- 
lems brought about in the public schools 
by the war effort. 

I have been made aware that our pupils 
are feeling, to a considerable degree, the 
stress of these days. They are confused by 
altered values, the urgencies of the times, 
the uncertainties of the future. 

They see former classmates assigned to 
concentration camps. 

They see boy friends leaving the class- 
room to go into war industries, and girl 
friends becoming war brides. 

They are tempted by the availability of 
jobs and good wages. 

They are confused by the suddenly 
changed economic status of their families. 

They say goodbye to friends and relatives 
who are enlisting in the service, and ex- 
perience grief for those lost in action. 


fi 


Eprror’s Note: Today our pupils often 
are beset by a variety of more or less be- 
wildering problems arising from war condi- 
tions. “I am writing out of my own experi- 
ence as girls’ adviser in Cleveland High 
School, Seattle, Wash.,” says Miss Crim. 
“Our district is now dominated largely by 
war industries—but to a greater or lesser 
degree high schools all over the country 
must be experiencing like situations. I hope 
that this article may be of help to other 
CLEARING House readers as they seek to 
face, practically and realistically, the prob- 
lems of their pupils in these confusing days.” 
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By DOROTHY CRIM 


They wonder what has happened to the 

precepts of brotherly love and racial toler- 
ance once commended to them by parents 
and teachers. 

They look to their teachers and the school 
for guidance. 

How can we help these young people 
clarify their thinking, and come to terms 
with the state of the world in which they 
find themselves? 

The question facing many of them is 
whether they shall stay in school or take 
that oh, so tempting job. The decision is 
not an easy one. Salaries are good. Girls 
and boys of seventeen and eighteen and 
even fifteen and sixteen are finding employ- 
ment daily. To add to the complication, 
war industries are constantly voicing their 
need for more, and yet more workers. Loy- 
alty to country becomes one of the factors 
involved. 

If a pupil enters a war industry there is 
the problem, in some instances, of what 
shall become of his plan for his life work. 
Some of these pupils have tried to effect a 
compromise by enrolling in evening or cor- 
respondence schools while they are em- 
ployed, Others are working with the inten- 
tion of saving their money and going to col- 
lege later. There is also the question of 
whether many of those trained only in war 
industries will be able to find employment 
in normal times. 

Many of these youngsters felt the impact 
of the depression. They know what it is to 
experience actual need. They feel it is 
their duty to earn as much money as pos- 
sible while it is available, and so secure 
themselves and their homes against the un- 
certainties of tomorrow. A typical instance 
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is the promising pupil who pointed out to 
me, when I tried to persuade her to stay 
in school, that her earnings were going to 
help buy a home. All the members of her 
family, she told me, felt they must do their 
share toward completing payments on the 
house while work was available. 

I knew this particular family had been re- 
ceiving relief less than two years ago. Cer- 
tainly their effort to protect themselves 
against future periods of economic stress 
was laudable. Who is there who can, with 
certainty, advise for the future in such an 
instance? 

Then there is the pupil who wishes to 
eat his cake and have it too. He’s trying to 
solve his problem by taking “both and”, 
rather than “either or”. He wants to hold 
down a part- or full-time job, and at the 
same time carry a full school program. The 
tired eyes, listless expressions, and drooping 
shoulders of these too ambitious ones are 
becoming increasingly evident in the class- 
room. Teachers are aware of lessened scho- 
lastic effort and lowered standards of work. 
Some of these pupils become discouraged 
and drop out of school, others fail in their 
subjects, but continue doggedly on. Their 
intentions are commendable, but their am- 
bitions exceed their physical and mental 
abilities. 

One problem unique to girls is the in- 
creased demand for those willing to work 
in homes. The city schools are besieged by 
mothers engaged in war work who wish to 
employ high-school girls to do their house 
work and take care of the younger children. 
These jobs pay much better than they did 
a year ago, and often give the girls valuable 
experience in homemaking. Yet many high- 
school girls so employed have little time 
or strength left for home study. 

They are kept from participating in after- 
school sports and activities formerly con- 
sidered of considerable value to their physi- 
cal and social development. They are re- 
moved from home supervision and given 
considerable personal freedom at an age 


when it is usually felt girls are particularly 
in need of parental guidance. 

Youngsters are being employed in jobs 
for which they have had little preparation 
and in which they have little skill. They are 
receiving wages far in excess of what they 
could receive during normal times. Those 
of us who lived through the last war period 
remember unfortunate instances of young 
people with inflated ideas of the monetary 
value of their services, who were never able 
to re-evaluate their earning power. How can 
we help the young people of World War II 
to keep a sane and realistic evaluation of 
themselves and their place in a normal 
working world? 

War marriages are another way in which 
the emergency of the present war effort is 
manifesting itself in the lives of our young 
people. The society columns of our daily 
newspapers are filled with accounts of wed- 
dings—but it is not with these I am con- 
cerning myself. My thoughts are of the 
little fifteen- and sixteen-year-old girls— 
now attending our high schools—who marry 
the soldier boys stationed to guard the war 
industries in our neighborhood. These mar- 
riages are natural outgrowths of the feeling 
on the part of both the boys and girls that 
life and the future are uncertain and that 
happiness is something to be grasped today 
while it is available. 

Tomorrow with its problems? These 
young people of today feel tomorrow may 
never come, and if it does, its values may 
be so altered they cannot hope to plan for 
it. As adults we cannot be too critical of 
this philosophy. Many of us share it—in 
times of peace as well as war. 

What are the responsibilities of the 
schools toward our war brides? They are 
married with their parents’ consent. The 
husband is often unable to furnish his wife 
with a home, or even to support her, so 
she continues to live with her parents. Shall 
she seek work or remain in school? In some 
instances the girls have told me with con- 
siderable pride, “My husband does not wish 
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me to work.” This, irrespective of the hus- 
bands’ inability to support them. 

In these girls we have future citizens and 
the potential mothers of our next genera- 
tion. Should we attempt to keep them in 
school where we can train them in the skills 
of homemaking and motherhood, and pre- 
pare them to participate as voting citizens in 
our democracy? 

When we think of the individual, the an- 
swer is almost entirely in the affirmative. 
When the effect that the presence of in- 
creasing numbers of these married girls may 
have upon the rest of our student body is 
considered, teachers and parents alike find 
themselves faced with misgivings. Does the 
presence of these girls in the classroom en- 
courage other girls to rush into similar 
marriages? Is there not danger that stand- 
ards will be affected by too general con- 
versation concerning intimate matters? 
Would scholastic standards be lowered by 
the presence in the classroom of girls whose 
interests are primarily in their homes and 
personal lives? 

While some of our pupils are occupying 
themselves with the question of jobs and 
marriage versus school, others are experi- 
encing considerable emotional strain be- 
cause of the changed attitude of the Ameri- 
can public toward war as a means of solv- 
ing world problems. Many of their parents 
and teachers had previously been committed 
to a philosophy that war was wasteful and 
cruel and that the world had reached the 
place where it should, and could, seek to 
solve its problems by other means. The 
brotherhood of man, racial tolerance, and 
appreciation of other cultures, as well as 
the ideal of world unity, had been stressed. 
Suddenly the United States was plunged 
into the very thing these pupils had been 
taught to distrust and abhor. While they 
recognized the urgency of the crisis and 
that our own participation was involuntary 
and inevitable, many found themselves con- 
fused in their thinking and unable to accept 
a new set of values with the rapidity ex- 


pected of them by a nation now at war, 

The evacuation of many of their Japanese 
friends caused further emotional upset. 
Classmates now designated as aliens had 
formerly been regarded with respect and 
even affection. While the American girls 
and boys admitted willingly the advisability 
of segregating the Japanese, their affections 
and loyalties were torn. Their minds went 
back to lessons of world unity and racial 
tolerance, and many were the questions that 
arose to trouble them. 

If these are our problems, what, then, 
are the solutions? What are the implica- 
tions for curriculums, activity programs, 
teachers, guidance officers and administra- 
tors? Is not one of the first needs for a re- 
evaluation of what we are doing? If we 
consider such a re-evaluation what shall we 
add—what discard? No doubt each school 
will have to answer those questions in the 
light of local needs and problems. Each 
must mold the services of its program to 
meet the wartime situations unique to its 
locality. 

Curriculums must be kept flexible ade- 
quately to take care of the pupils engaged 
in war work. Part-time programs may be 
arranged, and regulations passed to limit 
the number of subjects which a pupil en- 
gaged in war work may carry. In many 
instances the schools have already added 
training courses in war industries. Doubt- 
less additional courses in homemaking and 
child care should be added, if we are to 
continue to have with us the girls working 
in homes and the war brides. Guidance 
officers must keep themselves informed 
about current problems of young people 
and be ready with pertinent information 
and counsel. For the boy and girl who wish 
both to work and go to school, schedules 
should be made so that they may have leisure 
for play and rest as well as time for work 
and study. 

Community organizations and the school 
should work together in providing whole- 
some recreational facilities for soldiers and 
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war workers, as well as for children of school 
age. Parents must be aroused to awareness 
of the need for parental supervision during 
out-of-school hours. 

The extracurricular program will come 
in for its share of change too. Pupils’ in- 
terests now are in activities tied up with 
the war effort, and rightly so. They wish 
to organize knitting classes, prepare enter- 
tainment for soldiers in camps, organize 
paper and rubber drives, sell war bonds 
and savings stamps, and attend first-aid and 
home-nursing courses. These activities have 
the advantage of being both timely and 
highly motivated. May they not advisedly 
be substituted for some of the traditionally 
accepted activities? 

Since after-school work claims so many, 
possibly more time could legitimately be 
given during the school day to extracurricu- 
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lar activities. Perhaps the time is now ripe 
for incorporating worthy activities formerly 
designated as extracurricular into regular 
classroom work. 

Our schools are making educational his- 
tory in the manner in which they meet the 
challenges of today. Out of our present ex- 
periences is bound to come much that 
will be of value to us in later years. We 
hear frequently about planning for the post- 
war world. One of the best ways we can se- 
cure ourselves against loss and confusion 
during that period is to help our young 
people of today recognize and deal sanely 
with the problems now confronting them. 
If they can come out of these trying times 
sound in body and clear in mind, faithful 
to the democratic process because of joys 
experienced in it, we need not fear for our 
world of tomorrow. 


Recently They Said: 


Curriculum Dilemma 


Anyone concerned with curriculum revision must 
realize that it is not possible to begin afresh, to 
start all over with some entirely logical and 
reasonable plan. Our dilemma is somewhat like 
that of the man who must live in his house while 
he builds a new one on the same foundation. He 
must be satisfied to build the new house piece- 
meal, tearing down one part that he will replace 
at once with another. The piecemeal process in 
curriculum revision is widely practiced.—JOHN CARR 
DurF in The Modern High-School Curriculum. 


The Gist of the Matter 


In wartime, good teaching is more important 
than ever. But conditions are such that there is 
imminent danger that teachers in large numbers 
will be drawn away from the profession. Each in- 
dividual teacher should stand by his post until sent 
for or until fully convinced that his services else- 
where will be of more value to his country. 

Each should strive to rise to the demands of a 
tremendous present, of a fateful future. Young 
people who are preparing for teaching should 
stick to their purpose, lacking clear evidence that 


society has greater need of them for other duties. 


School officials should encourage and support teach- 
ers vigorously. The people should prove that they 
appreciate what good teaching means to our na- 
tion, and that they are determined that good 
teachers shall be prepared and retained.—This War 
and the Teacher, pamphlet of American Council 
on Education. 


Phoney Morale Ideas 


Schools are asked to develop the wartime morale 
of their communities. What is morale? One is in- 
clined to define it in terms of his private enthusi- 
asms. Those who are responsible for the soldier's 
morale in his spare time seem to think that he 
will be all right so long as the supply of movie 
actresses, models, and dancing partners holds out. 
Recently a women’s magazine took the stand that 
for purposes of morale it is woman's business to be 
as beautiful as possible. A teacher and author in 
the field of English suggests that if English teachers 
fail, democracy fails. 

R. B. Perry contends that “Morale means adher- 
ing to a difficult course of action, with firm resolu- 
tion, and with all one’s resources at command.” In 
a democracy, only, morale rises as the going gets 
tougher.—H. H. Ryan in Bulletin of the New 
Jersey School and College Civilian Morale Service. 











The PRINCIPAL’S MAIL: 


Classes of new pupils get a powerful lesson when 
they “help to answer” inquiries about graduates 


By 
JAMES W. LLOYD 


HAVE invited you in to help me answer 

my mail; you can, three years from now.” 
In such fashion does Principal Louis Foley 
of Hollywood High School challenge his 
new pupils, as he greets them in informal 
groups shortly after their enrolment. 

Appreciation of the value of a reputation 
for good citizenship is generally accepted 
as a valid major objective of our public 
schools. That pupils will be more apt to 
arrive at this objective when they can be 
shown its practical, dollars-and-sense value 
in terms of obtaining employment is Mr. 
Foley's conviction. His method for further- 
ing this purpose, explained herein, seems 
worthy of wider adoption. 

Within the first few weeks of the semester 
opportunity is provided for all 10B pupils 
to meet in groups with the principal. Since 
these pupils are all enrolled in English 
classes, these classes provide the basis for 
the meetings, which simply occur in place 
of a regular English class, during the same 
period. This arrangement has the double 
advantage of bringing the pupils together 


—- i - 


Eprror’s Note: By the time a pupil is a 
12A, it is too late for him to do anything 
about the school’s records of his work dur- 
ing the past three years. This article tells 
how Principal Louis Foley, of Hollywood, 
Cal., High School, puts the matter squarely 
before the new pupils by means of a sheaf 
of current letters from employers and uni- 
versities, inquiring about graduates. Mr. 
Lloyd is a member of the faculty of the 
school. 


with minimum disturbance to the school 
schedule, and of enabling English teachers 
to tie the subjects discussed into the regular 
10B English orientation program. To keep 
the meetings more informal, no more than 
two classes are addressed at one time. 

As he invites the pupils to help him 
answer his mail, the principal holds aloft a 
sheaf of ten to twenty letters received in 
the previous few days from employers, from 
universities, and from branches of the 
armed forces inquiring into the high-school 
records of graduates. Typical questions are 
read aloud to the pupils. 

“About 750 students graduate from this 
school every year. Is it possible for any one 
person to have all the information neces- 
sary to answer inquiries concerning so many 
people?” When this question is put, a lively 
discussion usually develops, with pupils 
lining up on both sides. 

The principal now displays a_ large 
manila envelope, explaining that each new 
pupil has one of these envelopes made out 
in his name when he first enters the school, 
and that all of his school records are placed 
therein, so that upon his graduation it will 
contain a complete account of his high- 
school career, good or bad. “This is your 
envelope. No one but you is responsible for 
what it will contain.” 

Two or three letters of inquiry are next 
selected from the day’s mail by the prin- 
cipal, who then examines “out loud” the 
envelopes of the former pupils involved. 
This enables the group to understand just 
how the school records provide a basis for 
answers to specific questions. For the sake 
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of contrast, a good and a comparatively 
r record are selected in advance. It 
hardly need be added that although actual 
cases are used, complete anonymity is main- 
tained. 
The various forms and records contained 
in each pupil’s envelope are displayed and 
explained, one at a time: 


(1) Pupil’s picture (usually cut from the school 
annual and pasted at top of Cumulative Record 
Sheet) 

(2) Attendance Record Card (Several of these 
are displayed to show how large cross marks made 
for absences indicate a poor attendance record at 
a glance. It is also stressed that these cards show 
exact dates of tardiness and absence.) 

(3) Health Record Card 

(4) Cumulative Record Sheet, showing scholastic 
and character trait grades, from the ninth grade on 

(5) Information cards from the files of the 
counselor and the registrar 

(6) Personnel cards from the files of the vice- 
principals 

(7) Senior Questionnaire Blank, which lists all 
of the activities in which the pupil has participated 
during his high-school career. Also listed are his 
occupational and educational plans for the future. 

(8) Personal Rating Cards (It is explained that 
in the senior year each pupil is asked to name four 
teachers who know him best. These teachers are 
then asked to fill out cards on which the pupil 
is rated in traits such as leadership, responsibility, 
and initiative. It is from these cards, in particular, 
that the principal will be able to arrive at a char- 
acter rating of graduates when replying to requests 
for information and recommendation.) 


A point is made of explaining that with 
the exception of the ninth-grade scholastic 
record, junior-high records are not included 
in a pupil’s envelope—“unless, by your con- 
duct, you make this necessary. You are start- 
ing out even, now, with no strikes against 
you. What you cause to be put into your 
envelope is what will determine how the 
principal can answer his mail, three years 
from now.” 

An amusing note is occasionally injected 
into these meetings when the son or daugh- 
ter of an “old grad”, impressed by the 


awful facts which must have accumulated 
over the years, will ask, “May I see my 
father’s record?” 

It is significant that these talks to enter- 
ing pupils are the result of requests by 
graduating seniors. Two years ago, in a 12A 
vocational guidance class conducted by 
Counselor Ruth Halliday, the principal was 
asked to visit the class, explain the kinds of 
inquiries he received from employers, and 
how he went about answering them. When 
he had finished there was a chorus of 
dismay, “But we are 12A’s; it’s too late for 
us to do anything about our envelopes!” 
The result was a request by many of these 
seniors that all entering pupils be afforded 
this information, so that at the outset of 
their senior-high-school careers they may 
realize more fully the importance of the 
reputations they are to build. 

Although the major objective of the pro- 
cedure described has been to impress upon 
the pupils the importance of striving for 
high goals, and to further an appreciation 
of the practical value of a fine school record, 
other aims—“by-products”—have also been 
served: 

(1) A basis has been laid for more effec- 
tive results in handling discipline. An occa- 
sional reference by the principal in as- 
semblies to the “envelopes in the office” is 
soberly noted. And when a pupil finds him- 
self “on the carpet”, he observes that the 
first act of the principal is to ask the secre- 
tary to “bring in his envelope”. 

(2) Since the talks are given in 10B 
English classes, it becomes possible for these 
teachers to tie the subjects discussed into 
the regular 10B English orientation pro- 
gram. 

(3) An excellent means is provided to 
counteract the notion all too prevalent in 
large schools, that the principal is a distant 
person whom one is not apt to meet and 
know unless one is either very bad, or a 
student body officer, 





The Case of 
JOHN Tyrus CARROLL 


Pupil Case History No. 12 


By SARAH MOSS PHILLIPS 


HIS COURT sentences you, John Tyrus 

Carroll, to one year an’ one day in the 
State School of Reform at Oakdale, Ken- 
tucky, sentence to begin at 12:00 noon on 
June 1, 1942.” 

The courtroom hummed with the desul- 
tory conversation of loafers perpetually 
warming the dirty benches, with the lazy 
flies crawling through sticky pools of brown 
tobacco juice on walls and floors, with the 
court stenographer whispering to the little 
men who play at law and lounge back and 


— 


Eprtor’s Note: We have now reached a 
round dozen in the Pupil Case History 
Series which began in November 1939 with 
the publication of “The Case of Edward 
Finchley”, by Emma L. Patterson. Each 
case is based upon an actual school situa- 
tion, and the pupil, whose name is always 
disguised, is meant to represent a type of 
child who may now be facing similar diffi- 
culties in your own school. Miss Phillips 
writes: “While on vacation in a community 
that I know well, I ran across an occurrence 
which upon investigation appears to be 
rather too common in some small towns 
and cities where there is no child welfare 
organization, juvenile court, or adequate 
guidance department in the schools. When 
checking the records and finding many simi- 
lar incidents, I felt the urge to present the 
situation in the case of ‘John Tyrus Car- 
roll’.” Miss Phillips, who teaches in the 
Louisville, Ky., Public Schools, is the author 
of “The Case of Viney Turner” in the Jan- 
uary 1942 issue of CH. 
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forth in the halls of justice, with the county 
judge muttering to himself and rummaging 
through scattered papers on the desk. 

John Tyrus Carroll, prisoner at the bar, 
aged fourteen, grade eight in the public 
school, wiped a dirty toe carefully on his 
overall leg, and glanced uncertainly through 
his eyelashes at the County Attorney, who 
had him grasped firmly by the shirt collar. 
He felt a little dizzy, and he wanted to 
vomit. 

Maybe it was the heat. Maybe it was the 
smell of the room. Maybe it was the break- 
fast he hadn't eaten, or the supper missed 
the night before. Maybe it was that clip 
on the ear he'd had before they came for 
him this morning. Maybe it was his collar 
too tight because of the pudgy hand on his 
neck. Maybe it was the words, hammering, 
pounding, beating in his ears... 

“... year and a day... year and a day 
... year and a day... truancy... truancy 
... truancy... school... school .. . school 
..+ books... books ... books...” 

Words that got louder and louder and 
louder, ringing like a gong on his ear drums, 
pressing his head till he got smaller and 
smaller and smaller, wearing him down till 
the floor reached up and smacked him hard 
in the face, and the courtroom disappeared. 

“My God, the kid passed out!” 

“Go git a bucket o’ water, Joe.” 

“Limp as a rag.” 

“Scared, likely.” 

“Serves him right, layin’ out o’ school like 
he done.” 

“Oughta slapped him in f'r five stead o’ 
one, ’n he'd a got a edication, okay.” 
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“Oughta round up all th’ rest o’ these 
kids ‘at play hookey an’ give ’em a taste o’ 
this.” 

“State’s gotta pay anyhow, 'f they don’t go 
t’ one school oughta make ‘em go to 
‘nother.” 

“’D’j hear th’ tale he told? "Bout th’ lost 
books? That’s a new ‘un all right. Couldn't 
pay f'r new uns, he said. "Magine ‘at!” 

“School's full o’ books. He coulda got ‘em 
somewheres, f'r a fact.” 

“’D’} hear where they found ‘im? Up Mile 
Branch in an ol’ shed, jus’ whittlin’. 
Whittled there f'r over four months! Shed 
was fulla junk, an’ there he sat, whittlin’ 
airyplanes.” 

“Kid should be in school, learnin’ readin’ 
an’ writin’ an’ figgerin’.” 

“Here comes Joe with th’ bucket.” 

“Throw it on 'im, Joe.” 

“Looks kinda white, don’t he?” 

“Kinda thin, too. Reckon he ain’t bin 
goin’ home f'r meals either.” 

“Don’t do no good, Joe. Go git another 
bucket.” 

“Slap his cheeks some. That'll bring ‘im 
to.” 

“Gees, he’s cold as ice!” 

“Toss that other bucket on, Joe!” 

“Leave ‘im lay there a few minutes. He'll 
come ‘round okay.” 

Through the open courtroom door the 
county health doctor saw the boy stretched 
limply on the floor in a pool of filthy water. 

Sticking his neck in, he called to the 
judge, “Whatcha tryin’ to do, Judge, teach 
‘im to swim?” 

“Better come in an’ see what you can do, 
Doc. He passed out right after I told him 
what I decided to do with him. Two 
buckets of water didn’t work. Maybe he 
needs a shot of something to put some life 
in him.” 

They carried his still-limp form out of 
the courthouse to the doctor’s car. Traffic 
was stopped at the corner by the school. 
The beat of drums and the blare of trum- 
pets echoed from hill to hill in the valley. 


The school band, resplendent in new uni- 
forms bought by the Parent Teacher Asso- 
ciation, paraded down the center of the 
street. Pink, shining faces reflected in the 
polished instruments as the marchers swung 
smartly around the corner and headed for 
the courthouse yard. The tuba cast a rotund 
shadow in the automobile as it passed, fall- 
ing briefly on the still, pinched countenance 
of the boy huddled lifelessly on the back 
cushions. 

The line of cars pulled back into the 
street, and the doctor headed over the bridge 
to the lower end of town. Inquiring at each 
turn now, he finally drew up in front of 
a tumbling-down two-room shack. Rough 
boards with intermittent sheets of tin cov- 
ered the outside of the house. A rickety 
porch, supported by rocks, protected the 
sagging front door. A few filthy, ragged 
quilts hung on a cord across the porch. 

The doctor deposited the child on one 
of the three beds in the front room. He 
leaned against a wall plastered with news- 
papers and magazine covers. No one stirred 
in the house. Only a chicken scratched 
around in the kitchen, and flies floated 
lazily in and out the doors. 

The boy whimpered softly like a little 
hungry puppy. He stirred restlessly as the 
doctor bent over him, hand on his wrist. 
Fever began to flush his face, and his pulse 
to throb in his temples. He muttered dis- 
traughtly incoherent sounds. Sounds meta- 
morphosed to words, words to phrases, 
clauses, sentences . . . 

“School, school, school, tardy, tardy, 
tardy, teacher, teacher, teacher, lost my 
books, lost my books, lost your books, lost 
your books, lost your books, money for 
more, money for more, money for more, no 
money for more, no money for more, no 
money for more, cost the state, cost the 
state, cost the state, it keeps you now, it 
keeps you now, it keeps you now, money 
for food, surplus c’mod’ties, surplus c’mod’- 
ties, food stamp,+food stamp, nothin’ for 
lunch, nothin’ for lunch, bring the money 
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or stay at home, bring the money or stay at 
home, git outa this house, git outa this 
house, go to school, go to school, bring 
your books or stay at home, git out this 
house go to school, money for books, money 
for food, money, money, money. . .” 

Suddenly the boy slept. The doctor closed 
his bag, and stepped to the porch to meet 
a woman coming in. His swift glance took 
in the ragged dress of uncertain color, the 
wisps of dirty gray hair under the wide 
brimmed straw hat, the runover shoes, the 
little sack with the blue stamp on it rattling 
like dried beans as she climbed to the porch. 

Seeing him she asked tonelessly, “What- 
cha want here, Doc? We ain’t sick.” 

“Your boy John is, though, Mrs. Carroll. 
I brought him down from the courthouse. 
He fainted up there, and I fixed him up. 
He'll be all right in a day or two. Just 
excitement and lack of food. Why weren't 
you up there with him?” 

“Wal, Doc, you see, it were this way. 
When John first started layin’ outa school, 
they sent me some cards atellin’ me. So I 
got after him about it, an’ he said some- 
body’d stole his books an’ he had t’ git some 
money f'r some more. ‘Course they give him 
th’ books to begin with an’ I figgered he 
couldn't hep somebody astealin’ ’em outa 
his desk, an’ anyhow we-uns ain’t got no 
money f'r books, w’y hit’s all a body c’n do 
t’ git a bite t’ eat with th’ prices bein’ s’ 
high an’ all. 

“Anyhow, I never done nothin’ bout it 
when he tole me ‘bout th’ stealin’. I fig- 
gered they oughta got busy an’ found who 
tuck ’em ‘cause he had his name in ‘em. 
Little later they sent Jim Barley, you know, 
th’ hookey man, down here, an’ he said I 
better come up town an’ do somethin’ "bout 
John ‘fore he got in trouble. 

“So I come up town to school three times, 
an’ th’ teacher jus’ said he better pay f'r 
th’ books, an’ when I tole her ‘bout th’ 
money, she said, well I could see th’ 
princ’p’'l, an’ he said th’ school didn’ have 
no money to buy two sets o’ books f’r ev'ry 


careless kid who lost ‘em. An’ I ain’t bin 
back since.” 

“Didn't you know you should keep the 
boy in school, though, books or no books?” 

“I knowed I didn’ want him aroun’ under 
foot all day, an’ I sent him out to school 
ev'ry mornin’, But where he went I never 
knowed till Jim Barley come back down 
here an’ tole John one night he had t’ go t’ 
court nex’ day. An’ I figgered it wuz no 
more use agoin’ t’ court than goin’ t’ school. 
So I went over an’ had t’ stan’ in line four- 
five hours this mornin’ f'r a sack o’ beans 
fr supper. 

“Big John ain’t workin’ now since th’ 
mines bin on strike, an’ young John can’t 
go to work till he’s sixteen, an’ then I don’ 
know what he'll do. He ain't learnin’ 
nothin’ to do in school nohow. 'Course he’s 
a whiz at whittlin’ but he can’t whittle 
bacon f'r th’ beans. Shore he'll be okay, 
Doc?” 

“He'll be okay, Mrs. Carroll, but as soon 
as he gets that way, he'll have to go to 
Oakdale. That’s what the judge said today.” 

“Oakdale, eh, Doc? Reckon he'll come 
outa there jus’ like Miz Owens’ Bill. Sent 
him in fr six months, an’ he’s spent th’ 
las’ three years in jail. ’Pears a little tough 
on a kid, don’t it, Doc?” 

“Well, the law here says a juvenile de- 
linquent must appear before the county 
judge, and the school here calls a truant a 
juvenile delinquent, but the school and the 
court never seem to get together, so John 
goes off to Oakdale. See that John gets a 
boiled egg and plenty of milk for supper, 
Mrs. Carroll. He'll be okay when he gets 
up tomorrow probably.” 

“Thanks, Doc—boiled egg an’ milk, 
plenty o’ milk, huh? I might borry a little 
can from Miz Owens, though, f'r a fact.” 


June 1, 1942. 


“There goes Joe Akers to git th’ Carroll 
kid. Yeah, special depitty f'r th’ nex’ two- 
three days.” 

“Kinda passin’ them depitty cards aroun’, 
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ain’t they? Good thing th’ school ketches 
them kids playin’ hookey. Mebbe we'll all 
git a chance t take a trip t’ th’ Bluegrass 
by th’ end o’ nex’ year.” 

“Trains'll still be runnin’ ‘f we can’t 
git tires.” 

“'F we sit right here on the curb we'll 
see ‘em pass. Got a goin’ away present f'r 
Joe?” 

“Haw, haw, haw! Joe always carries his 
own goin’ away stuff.” 

“Joe's in solid, though. Him an’ his whole 
fam'ly voted f'r th’ judge. That’s how he 
got th’ trip takin’ th’ kid.” 

“Here they come now.” 

“So-long, Joe!” 


“Don't take no wooden nickels!” 

“Hey, kid, how’s it feel t’ be goin’ off t 
school?” 

“Haw, haw, haw!” 

“You'll learn how t’ hold onto your books 
down there, I reckon!” 

“Don't let none o’ them thieves down 
there steal your pants, kid!” 

“Got your knife, kid? You'll have plenty 
time t’ whittle them airyplanes, f'r a fact!” 


“This court sentences you, John Tyrus 
Carroll, to one year an’ one day in the 
State School of Reform at Oakdale, Ken- 
tucky, sentence to begin at 12:00 noon on 
June 1, 1942.” 


“Cuss as You Run the Bayonet Through Him!” 


Finally, and wholly as a question, may I raise 
what is in my judgment one of the basic issues 
facing education today, both within the armed 
forces and in civilian schools and colleges—to what 
extent is it possible to develop the will to win 
wholly through emphasis upon the ideals for which 
we are fighting? May it not be necessary also to lay 
equal emphasis upon that against which we are 
fighting? Has the time not come when tolerance 
must give way to intolerance, and reasoned judg- 
ment to propaganda aimed to instill hate and the 
will to destroy? 

My mind turns back across the years to 1917-18, 
when I was a student in a mid-western university. 
Two experiences stand out above all others. 

One was in a mass meeting of students held in 
the beautiful auditorium on the university campus. 
A minister of one of the largest churches in New 
England showed a series of lantern slides portray- 
ing the most hideous atrocities I have ever seen— 
living bodies being mutilated—faces drawn in the 
hideous agony of near-death—and across the still- 
ness his deep resonant voice rang the cry, “Such 
dastardly deeds cannot continue. The Hun must 
be wiped from the earth. Only through their 
destruction and death can peace and democracy 
be secure for ourselves and for all mankind.” 

The other was in an Army camp only a few 
weeks later. As we stood, with bayonet fixed, in 
front of the dummy dressed in the green uniform 


of the German, and practiced the long point, the 
short jab, and the hook, the Top Sergeant, using 
invectives that cannot here be repeated, said, 
“Cuss, damn you, cuss, as you run the bayonet 
through his guts!” 

It will be difficult to arouse the emotions of 
youth today. They know that the New England 
minister, several months after the Armistice, pub- 
licly stated that he knew the pictures which he 
was showing to college students throughout America 
had been created in the laboratory, and had not 
been taken back of the lines. Youth has heard 
exposés of the Creel Committee, and has read 
Merchants of Death, Words that Win the War, 
and many more. ;, 

Yet the very difficulty of the task may make it 
all the more important in education to seek earn- 
estly and consistently to develop an emotionalized 
conviction—a sense that this is a people's war, and 
that victory will lie only with those who have the 
fervor and the willingness to make the supreme 
sacrifice to destroy that which we oppose. 

War is a bloody business. Again may I ask the 
question—does not the will to win imply also the 
desire to destroy and the eagerness to kill? Emo- 
tions are not aroused in terms of abstraction. We 
love and hate things and persons. I do not know 
the answer. I leave it with you as a question.— 
FRANCIS J. BROwN at convention of Collegiate Regis- 
trars. 
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Department of ideas, plans, and news 
on the high schools’ part in the war 


War Service Groups in Place 
of School Clubs 


Every high school should have an overall war 
service organization enroling all pupils contributing 
to civil defense, war savings, salvage, conservation, 
etc., or preparing for service in the armed forces 
or war-related occupations, recommends the War- 
time Commission of the U. S. Office of Education. 

And the time has come to turn many of our 
extracurricular hobby and special-interest clubs and 
activities into war-work groups. 

Following are principles that should govern the 
major school organizations for war services: 

1. Opportunity should be provided through the 
schools for all in-school young people to participate 
in organized war effort. 

2. War needs demand that many of the usual 
extracurricular organizations of secondary schools 
give place to carefully planned war service organi- 
zations and that other existing organizations sub- 
stitute war-service programs for their usual peace- 
time programs. 

3. Pupil organizations concerned with the war 
effort should be under the control of school au- 
thorities, who should also have a part in the 
initiation and formulation of plans for activities 
to be carried on through the schools. 

4- All phases of war service should receive ap- 
propriate emphasis and recognition. The success 
of the total war effort should not be imperiled by 
overemphasis upon some activities and the neglect 
of other essential activities. 

5. Each pupil should have opportunity to render 
the service for which he is best fitted, and which 
will make the largest contribution to the total war 
effort, in terms of his health, maturity, and total 
responsibilities. 

6. The war-service programs and activities of 
school-sponsored organizations should be in ac- 
cordance with policies established by the Federal 
Government. 


Service Grads Featured in 
School Yearbook 
“I was much interested in the ‘Schools for Vic- 


tory’ report from Freeport, Pa., High School in 
regard to sending the school paper to former pu- 
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pils now in service,” writes Lindon E, Christie, 
principal of Ashland, Me., High School. 

“Last fall such a plan was suggested by Miss 
Agatha MacEachrean, our school paper adviser, and 
the papers have been sent each month. We have 
had many letters from the boys telling of their ap- 
preciation. This plan was so well received that this 
spring we sent to each of our former pupils, now 
in service, a copy of our yearbook, The Echoes 
of A. H. §S. 

“A new feature in the yearbook was a complete 
list of all former pupils in service, telling their 
address, rank, and branch of service.” 


Boonton High’s Wartime 
Forums Well Planned 


The unusually successful wartime forums held 
by Boonton, N.J., High School last spring are the 
outcome of careful planning, the details of which 
will interest you. So reports Dr. H. H. Ryan, con- 
sultant of the New Jersey School and College 
Civilian Morale Service, in that organization's bul- 
letin. 

In each of the 5 forums held at the school in 
March and April, the participants were 2 teachers 
and 6 pupils. All forums were conducted along 
lines similar to radio’s Town Hall Meeting, with 
prepared speakers (4 pupils only), a prepared panel 
(all 6 pupils participating, led by the 2 teachers), 
and finally an open forum with questions coming 
from the floor. 

Topics of the 5 forums were “We Start Where 
We Are”, “We Look Back”, “What They and We 
Stand For”, “What Are We Doing Now?”, and 
“Where Do We Go From Here?” 

A combined faculty-pupil committee of arrange- 
ments was appointed to organize the forums, with 
the following 4 sub-committees: 

No. 1—To determine how the forums should be 
conducted, arrange publicity, prepare student body 
in advance, and suggest questions for discussion in 
class immediately after each forum. 

No. 2—To formulate and delimit questions for 
discussion and obtain materials for use of forum 
speakers. 

No. 3—To obtain a moderator and pupil-teacher 
participation as forum leaders and speakers. 

No. 4—To secure pupils to serve on these arrange- 
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ment sub-committees, to suggest pupils for par- 
ticipation (for use of sub-committee No. 3), to ar- 
range dates, and modify school schedule on forum 
days without too much interference with regular 
school work. 

The chairmen of all sub-committees served as 
a final sub-committee to coordinate the work done 
by all. 


Volunteer Projectionists 
Show War Films 


Showing of civilian-defense films to defense and 
civic organizations of Santa Monica, Calif., is in 
the hands of the Volunteer Projectionists Club. 
Members of the club are pupils, teachers, and 
library clerks of the city’s junior and senior high 
schools, reports Mrs. Grace W. Jones in a letter to 
this department. 

Mrs. Jones is librarian of the school system's 
Professional Library, which includes audio-visual 
aids. The library procures many of the films to be 
shown in first aid, health, civilian defense, technical 
school, police, and other community classes. 

Members trained in Mrs. Jones’ Volunteer Pro- 
jectionists Club handled showings of films to more 
than a score of local organizations. Any local group 
desiring to show films can obtain a projectionist 
from the club ranks. 


Daily “Victory Reports” 

A series of daily “Victory Reports” supplemented 
last spring a new emphasis on current events in 
social-studies classes of Lewis Consolidated School, 
Monument, Colo. Each morning some member 
of the faculty gave a report to pupils on some topic 
of health, geography, morale, vocations, or current 
happenings which would not be included in regu- 
lar class work, 


6 Wartime Themes for 


Book Week 


Children’s Book Week is November 15 to 21, and 
its slogan is “Forward with Books”. (Tut, tut— 
they used the same slogan last year.) 

Several government agencies put their heads to- 
gether, and developed some timely topical themes 
for use in displaying and promoting groups of 
books in the school library: 

1. What Are We Fighting For? (Books emphasiz- 
ing the principles of democracy and the four free- 
doms.) 

2. What Are We Fighting Against? (Books show- 
ing the nature of the enemy.) 

3. The United Nations. (Books showing who they 
are and where they are.) 


4- Our Fighting Forces. (Books telling the stories 
of our military, naval, and peace organizations.) 

5. What Can We Do to Help? (Books showing 
the way to family activity during war time.) 

6. What Can Be Done for Children? (The child 
and his relation to books in war time.) 


Planning Evacuation: Two 
New Pamphlets 


Back in the early days of our war, the problems 
of evacuating children from industrial centers got 
a lot of feverish attention. But as the months rolled 
by and the bombers didn’t come, we turned to other 
matters. 

This August, reports the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion, school authorities in vulnerable districts were 
busy making definite plans for evacuation. These 
plans may never be needed—but there is no guar- 
antee of that. The innumerable difficulties and 
problems of evacuation must be foreseen and pre- 
pared for now, so that if the time comes, there 
will be no breakdown and chaos, but smooth and 
speedy action. Representatives of several Federal 
agencies have prepared and issued two new bul- 
letins—one on evacuation policies and principles, 
one on organization and procedures. Administrators 
may obtain them from the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion, Washington, D.C. 


Scrap Metal Hunters 


Mobilization of every elementary-school and high- 
school boy and girl to scour attics, garages, and 
barns in a scrap-metal house-to-house canvass is 
called for by Dr. J. W. Studebaker, U. S. Commis- 
sioner of Education, as the fall semester begins. 

Dr. Studebaker says that discovery of scrap metal 
is particularly a job that young people can do. 
He asks that al! school authorities and salvage 
committees give the boys and girls every assistance. 


They Got in the Scrap 


This summer, boys and girls of the Stamford, 
Conn., branch of the Volunteer Land Corps went 
to work on the district's farmers who hadn't turned 
in their scrap metal for war use. 

Working on assigned routes, with maps showing 
all farms as guides, they called at each farm and 
told their story. They helped the farmers to collect 
available scrap metal and pile it up. Arrangements 
were made with a local dealer about prices, de- 
livery, etc. Result: about 50 tons of old metal was 
salvaged. And that is 100,000 pounds. 


(Continued on next page) 
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Pan-American Integration 


Each year Jones Junior High School, Hartford, 
Conn., attempts to integrate some one subject 
among the classes in appreciation, assembly, and 
English, with reference work in the library. 

The integration subject selected for the spring 
of 1942 was Pan-American relations, reports Prin- 
cipal Clifton C. Brainerd to this department. And 
in addition to the value of this timely work on 
an important subject, the school did a good public- 
relations job on the project. It got a jumbo-size 
feature article in the Hartford Times on the sub- 
ject. Spreading over most of six columns, the article 
included five pupil themes on Latin-American 
relations, and reproductions of two drawings by 


pupils. 


Pan-American Neighborliness 
Begins at Home 


“The Mexican child (in the United States) may 
well survive and even live happily without being 
able to conjugate an irregular verb—but he does 
need help in adjusting himself to a strange so- 
ciety,” suggests E. E. Mireles, coordinator of Spanish 
teaching, Corpus Christi, Tex., Public Schools, in 
the Inter-American Education Bulletin. 

“We must strive to establish rational understand- 


ing with the Latin American citizens of the United’ 


States—Mexicans in Texas, Cubans in Florida, 
Puerto Ricans in New York, Mexicans and Spanish 
Americans in Colorado, New Mexico, Arizona, and 
California. Herein lies the potential service that 
communities in these states can render the re- 
mainder of the nation, here the secret for the 
proper beginnings of good diplomatic relations and 
neighborly feelings.” 


Wartime Vocations Manual 


“Vocational Guidance for Victory” is the title of 
an 80-page manual issued in August by the War 
Service Committee of the National Vocational Guid- 
ance Association. Including contributions by fifteen 
government officials dealing with the Nation's man- 
power, the publication brings together for the first 
time information on all aspects of the American 
wartime labor market. 

Special attention is given to opportunities in 
the armed forces, including the operation of the 
Selective Service and Army Personne! Classification 
systems. Employment and training opportunities in 
war industries are set forth. There are sections on 
the new jobs open to women and on the problems 


of rural youth, the physically handicapped, and 
minority groups. Of special value to counselors are 
articles on getting ready for war service, long term 
planning for the individual, and assisting youth 
with his wartime psychological problems. 

Copies of the manual may be obtained for 50 
cents from the National Vocational Guidance Asso- 
ciation, 425 West 123 St., New York, N.Y. 


War Stamp Shortage 
at V-Dance 


First report to this department on school use of 
a now widespread idea, free admission to a party 
with the purchase of a war stamp, was from 
Liberty Memorial High School, Lawrence, Kan. 
(May 1942 issue) It’s still a good idea. 

Long before the May issue was out, Kenneth C. 
Coulter, supervising principal of Glen Rock, N.J., 
Public Schools, wrote to us about another use of 
the plan. The Student Council of Glen Rock 
Junior High School had given a Victory Dance, 
admission free with purchase of a 25-cent war 
stamp. In addition, refreshments donated by pupils 
and parents were 10 cents a serving, and a 10-cent 
war stamp went with each purchase. 

The pulling power of the plan—and particularly 
of the refreshments—was underestimated. The school 
had bought only $50 worth of stamps, and could 
have sold twice as many that night. We don’t know 
how they coped with that. 


Science Classes Construct Their 
Own Equipment 


Now that priorities, scarcities, and high prices 
are an obstacle to adequate school equipment, 
science teachers and their pupils can discover how 
much fun and satisfaction there is in making their 
own apparatus, suggests Richard I. 
Science Education. 

The equipment catalogs are sources of inspira- 
tion to the science instructor who wants to construct 
certain apparatus. The pictures usually give suffi- 
cient detail, and a little initiative will help in the 
matter of materials. The professional journals for 
science teachers contain numerous articles reporting 
school construction of various items. 

Equipment and materials may be obtained occa- 
sionally at the local telephone office and repair 
shop, and the local university or college science 
departments. “The latter are sometimes surpris- 
ingly generous with older or no longer used equip- 
ment which would be valuable to the high school.” 
These few sources may suggest others. 
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“Save Supplies” Campaign at 
Campus School 


Wartime conservation of school supplies and 
equipment is a serious concern of the pupil De- 
fense Council of Campus School, Iowa State Teach- 
ers College, Cedar Falls, writes Guy Wagner in 
Midland Schools: 

Posters above towel holders ask pupils to use 
only one towel, and the children know that the 
chlorine used in bleaching paper is no longer 
freely available for commercial use. Pupils under- 
stand that soap should be used sparingly because 
of the war value of its glycerine content. 

Lumber and nails have been salvaged from crat- 
ing boxes for use in woodworking classes. Light 
wardens have been appointed to help conserve on 
electricity and light bulbs. 

Children discuss the importance of taking only 
what they can eat at meal time. Care of personal 
property such as clothing and of school equipment 
such as athletic equipment and playground sup- 
plies is stressed. 


All Games and Parties Are 
War Benefits 


All games, parties, etc., of Indian Lake, N.Y., 
Central School are run as war benefits, reports 
Supervising Principal Milton S. Pope to this de- 
partment, The different organizations sponsoring 
the events turn over whatever profits they make to 
some worthwhile war agency, or buy war stamps 
with the money. Prizes for all school contests are 
war stamps. 

Following Pearl Harbor the Student Council de- 
veloped a voluntary contribution method for the 
sale of war stamps. The council takes the initia- 
tive in war-stamp publicity, and in passing out 
purchase-pledge blanks to all pupils. But no pres- 
sure whatsoever is brought to bear, and pupils 
may sign the blanks or not. The faculty of the 
school does not even see the pledges. But sales of 
stamps have increased a great deal since this system 
was started by the Council. It is a plan of system- 
atic savings that has been worked out and developed 
by the pupils themselves. 


Overseas Christmas Parcels 
Must Go in October 


High schools or pupil groups planning to make 
up Christmas packages for former graduates who 
are in the armed services outside the continental 
United States are given the following instructions 
by the Post Office Department: 





Report to Us 


Readers are requested to submit reports 
on what is being done or planned in their 
schools to back the nation’s war effort— 
activities, classroom instruction, adminis- 
trative procedures, etc. We welcome letters, 
mimeographed materials, school bulletins, 
short articles of 100 to 600 words, and full- 
length articles up to 2,500 words on this 
subject. We shall undertake to publish or 
abstract the ideas and reports that would 
be of interest to other schools. Send to 
Forrest E. Long, Editor, THE CLEARING 
House, 207 Fourth Ave., New York, N.Y. 











Christmas parcels and cards should be mailed 
during the period of October 1 to November 1, 
the earlier the better. Packages must not exceed the 
limits of 11 pounds each, 18-inch length, or 42-inch 
length and girth combined. Because of the great 
distances parcels must go, they must be packed in 
substantial boxes or containers, and be covered with 
strong wrappers. As the censor must examine the 
contents of each package, the wrapping should be 
done in a manner to facilitate opening. 

Ask your postmaster for a copy of bulletin No. 
18,478, which contains full information. 


Odd-Job Money Spreads 
Stamp Ownership 


A plan for getting 100% ownership of war stamps 
in the homerooms of a school, without the kind 
of high pressure that takes money from pupils 
whose families can’t afford it, is explained in a letter 
to us from E. Newbold Cooper, supervising princi- 
pal of the training schools of Girard College, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

“When two of our junior-high-school homerooms 
announced in assembly 100% ownership of war 
stamps, they started something,” Mr. Cooper writes. 

“Taking up the challenge, pupils in the other 
homerooms began looking for extra jobs at which 
they could earn money for stamps, and help to put 
their groups in the 100% class. They became busy 
at washing cars, and a variety of other odd jobs. 

“Soon we boasted 100% throughout the entire 
junior high school. Our senior high school caught 
the spirit. And before long the school news section 
broadcast the challenge to all Philadelphia schools. 
The whole school system is now joining the 100% 


Club.” 








Are European 





Schools 


REALLY BETTER? 


By 
TYRUS HILLWAY 


EDDA AND CARL, the refugee children 
H themselves, were certainly not the per- 
sons to blame for the situation. Perhaps it 
was Miss Murdoch, the librarian, who 
broached the first murmured and _ half- 
panicky doubts. Or possibly it was the edi- 
tor of the Morning Herald, who wrote that 
stinging editorial condemning the progres- 
sive methods of our classrooms. 

At any rate, before very long the ques- 
tion began to be debated openly in our 
halls. It became no uncommon experience 
to hear Mr. Lloyd, our science teacher, as- 
serting to Miss Ellsworth, teacher of music: 
“Of course the refugee students are better 
prepared than our own boys and girls. They 
had better schools in Europe. There they 
had to work!” And Miss Ellsworth wouid 
have to nod her head vigorously in assent. 

For there was no question at all that 
Hedda and Carl, except for a slight lan- 


—-~- 


Epiror’s Note: The refugee pupils, 
Hedda and Carl, “stood head and shoul- 
ders” above the other high-school children 
scholastically. Was this because they had 
received “hard education” in authoritarian 
European schools? Many people in the com- 
munity were quick to seize upon the situa- 
tion as a new angle of attack on the modern 
American methods of education favored in 
the local high school. But in the community 
storm that centered around innocent Hedda 
and Carl, one side had slipped up in its 
reasoning, and was defeated soundly. Dr. 
Hillway, who reports the outcome in this 
article, is dean of the evening division of 
Hillyer Junior College, Hartford, Conn. 
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guage difficulty, stood head and shoulders 
above our American boys and girls of the 
same age in their studies. In addition to 
that, they were exceptionally well behaved, 
quick to fall into step with American habits 
and customs, and lavish in their praise of 
Americans and American institutions in 
general. Clearly they had received better 
preparation for life in their European 
schools than we could give them over here. 

It was this unmistakable superiority of 
our foreign pupils which awakened all the 
dormant antagonisms of many townsmen, 
including a goodly number of our own 
teachers, who had long cherished lingering 
suspicions about our modern methods of 
teaching. The editor of the Morning Her- 
ald, of course, had been a leader of this 
opposition group for some years. 

As a matter of fact, he had made it a 
point to publish at least once every six 
months an editorial criticizing what he de- 
scribed as our lax discipline, our “child- 
governed” classes, our pampering of the 
pupil’s lazy interests, and our consummate 
inability to teach any worthwhile knowl- 
edge. He strongly urged the scrapping of 
our present program in favor of a return 
to the hard but beneficial regimen of his 
own school days. 

Many parents of our pupils, comparing 
their memories of their school experiences 
with what they could understand of Mary's 
or Jim’s classes, readily agreed that Ameri- 
can schools no longer were what they had 
been. 

The situation rapidly became more and 
more delicate. Mr. West, our principal, 
finally felt it necessary to call a special 
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teachers’ meeting to give the problem open 
and fair discussion. At this meeting bed- 
lam prevailed. The teachers, believing them- 
selves under direct attack, acted confused 
and excited. The superintendent of schools 
was at length summoned when it began to 
be evident that the affair was going out of 
hand. 

At this juncture somebody conceived a 
brilliant idea. It is not known just who 
that somebody was; but that, after all, is 
of no consequence. The important thing is 
that a proposal was made for the settlement 
of our confusion. 

We were supposedly intelligent people. 
And we believed in democratic methods, 
didn’t we? Then suppose we selected a com- 
mittee to give the matter calm and collected 
study. Suppose we secured a preliminary re- 
port from that committee before we leaped 
into any program of action. Suppose we 
reserved our final decision until all the 
pertinent facts had been presented dispas- 
sionately and until we were sure we could 
act to the best interests of everyone con- 
cerned. 

The committee, as finally constituted, 
consisted of the superintendent of schools, 
the editor of the Morning Herald, two sets 
of parents, and three of our teachers. It 
proved to be somewhat cumbersome and 
heterogeneous as a committee, but it set 
about its work with determination and in 
little more than a month had prepared its 
first report. This report proved a consider- 
able surprise to all factions. A number of 
its discoveries are so important that they 
will be set forth here in abbreviated form: 

First (said the report), let us look at Euro- 
pean education. Descriptions of school sys- 
tems in practically every country in Europe 
reveal that the purpose of education in each 
is the development of highly trained schol- 
ars and the shunting of the inferior minds 
into the less worthy occupations. The ef- 
forts of the schools are bent upon elimina- 
tion of all but a select few. For these few, 
splendid government-sponsored positions 


are the reward for long years of toil and 
study. For the rest, the great majority who 
fail to pass the supreme examinations, the 
coveted rewards are lost forever. 

Besides, European education is class- 
conscious. Boys and girls are discouraged 
from rising above the social status of their 
parents. Many capable students, in spite of 
a very limited number of state scholarships, 
never fin: the opportunity to secure any 
post-elementary education except prepara- 
tion for a trade. Separate kinds of schools 
exist for the different classifications of stu- 
dents, and these are primarily for the pur- 
pose of segregating the social classes. 

European educators take every precau- 
tion to preserve the status quo in society. 
Education becomes a great competition 
among the students to keep from being 
relegated to the less respectable ranks. Fail- 
ure in classwork may mean disgrace for the 
student’s whole family as well as irrepar- 
able loss of opportunity for the student 
himself. 

Second, let us consider American educa- 
tion as it was fifty years ago. A much 
smaller proportion of available students 
actually attended school. Equipment was 
poor, teachers ill-trained. The much- 
vaunted system of discipline was a direct 
importation from the European school- 
room. While our system in general was 
built upon the English model, it was 
thought by our most eminent educators that 
our hope for improvement lay in copying 
as nearly as we could the school system of 
Prussia. Although our political life pro- 
fessed to be democratic, we had a distinctly 
authoritarian school system. Students were 
trained, principally through memorization, 
in a relatively narrow, traditionalized cur- 
riculum, This training, as in Europe, was 
often carried on at the expense of the stu- 
dent’s health. 

Last, let us ask how the modern American 
school differs from those already described. 
In the modern school we have tried to apply 
democratic methods and principles to edu- 
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cation. Our purpose is not the elimination 
of students, but the provision of the fullest 
opportunities for the maximal development 
of all. While this may prevent us from con- 
centrating all our time upon the education 
of a few great scholars, it ensures the main- 
tenance of a happy and enlightened citi- 
zenry. 

This, then, very briefly, is the gist of the 
committee’s report. The faculty and the 
townspeople received it with remarkable 


* * * 


TEACHER SHORTAGES: About half of the 48 
states reported shortages of science and mathe- 
matics teachers in May 1942, states the U. S. Office 
of Education. But almost no states reported short- 
ages of teachers of other academic subjects, and a 
number of states listed surpluses. Heaviest sur- 
pluses: English teachers in 7 states, and social- 
studies teachers in g states. Of 45 states reporting, 
28 had shortages of industrial-arts and trades teach- 
ers; 21, business and commercial teachers; 18, 
agriculture teachers; and 14, home-economics teach- 
ers. In the special subjects, physical-education 
teachers and coaches were scarce in 27 states, and 
music teachers (including band, orchestra, etc.) in 
10 states. 


SPEED-UP: Of 9,354 high-school pupils surveyed 
by Northwestern University, Chicago, Ill., 48% 
stated that they favored a wartime acceleration 
program which would get them through college 
quicker than the regular 4-year plan. Of those who 
favored the speed-up, 43% voted for 3 regular 
years plus 2 summer quarters averaging 16 or 17 
hours, which would allow them to graduate in 
about 2 years, g months. Among the 52% who did 
not want acceleration were many who would have 
to work during summer vacations. The vote for 
acceleration by sex was: boys, 50%, girls, 45%. 
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Eprror’s Note: Good, bad, indifferent, or im- 
portant, there is a great amount of counting studies 
and other research going on in the field of educa- 
tion. We think readers will be interested in brief, 
unqualified summaries of some main points in some 
of the findings. Lack of space prohibits much ex- 
planation of methods used, degree of accuracy or 
conclusiveness, and sometimes even the scope of the 
study. 
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equanimity. Whether the opponents of our 
system actually were convinced by the re- 
port or whether the first flush of excitement 
had simply died away of itself, there were 
very few rumblings of dissent. 

The Morning Herald ceased its bitter 
strictures upon progressive teaching meth- 
ods. Hedda and Carl proceeded cheerfully 
on their way, oblivious of the storm which 
had raged above their heads. They are still 
the best scholars in our school. 


FINDINGS ~* * + 


COMICS: The comic magazines, dear to the 
hearts of millions of pupils, were investigated by 
four committees of pupils in Mildred Jericho's 
English classes at Horace Greeley Junior High 
School, New York City. She reports the project 
in High Points. Findings: Comic books teach poor 
English, are full of such epithets as “dope”, “bum”, 
and such incorrect usages as “youse”, “ain't”, “leggo”. 
They stress rough behavior: in one magazine of 64 
pages there were 52 fistfights, 10 cloutings and 
trippings, and 19 shootings. They deal in absurd 
impossibilities, beside which reality is drab, true 
heroism pale: bullets bounce off human bodies, men 
fly without planes, etc. And while leisure reading 
for children should be pleasant and relaxing, the 
comic books wrack readers’ nerves with such macabre 
characters as The Hooded Wasp, The Batman, and 
The Iron Ghost. After several lessons on the comic 
magazines, the pupils voted disapproval of them, 
and approval of newspaper comics and what might 
be called “regular books and magazines”. Whether 
this mass conversion lasted longer than a New 
Year's resolution is not reported. But it was a good 
try, nevertheless. 


RADIO: In Ohio, 55% of the elementary and 
secondary schools have radios. But of these, 38% 
reported reception difficulties—and only 33% could 
consistently hear radio programs clearly and dis- 
tinctly. Surprisingly enough, the per cent with 
reception difficulties was greater in urban than in 
rural areas, reports Educational Research Bulletin 
of Ohio State University, Columbus. Most of the 
reception difficulties could be eliminated without 


much expense. Four troubles mentioned most: 


sets too small; needed repair; lacked ground con- 
nections or antennas; handicapped by nearby elec- 
trical equipment. 
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Pre-Flight Aeronautics: 


How to launch this course in your school as a 
means of helping expansion of our air corps 


By 
FRANK E. SORENSON 


RE-FLIGHT AERONAUTICS is a relatively 
| gee high-school-science course. It was 
introduced into approximately 200 Nebras- 
ka high schools in the fall of 1940. Interest 
and cooperation on the part of local school 
administrators came when the Nebraska 
Aeronautics Commission offered to furnish 
free textbooks to the Nebraska high schools 
that would like to offer such a course. 

This offer was made through the State 
Department of Public Instruction, and ac- 
cording to the secretary, the Commission 
expected that as many as ten schools might 
want to experiment with a pre-flight aero- 
nautics course. To their surprise, 200 
schools asked for the books. The large num- 
ber of requests demonstrates the great inter- 
est which public-school officials have in 
aviation education. 

The textbooks supplied to the public 
schools were the Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration manuals which had been pre- 
pared for use in the teaching of ground 








Eprror’s Note: Dr. Sorenson is one of the 
authors of a high-school textbook on aero- 
nautics, sponsored by the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration. His collaborators were ten 
Nebraska high-school science teachers who 
have taught pre-flight courses. The advice 
offered in this article is based upon the 
experience of many high-school teachers 
who pioneered in developing pre-flight aero- 
nautics courses, often by the trial-and-error 
method. Dr. Sorenson is assistant professor 
of education in Teachers College, University 
of Nebraska, at Lincoln. 


school courses. These manuals, which had 
been prepared for juniors and seniors in 
college, were naturally too difficult for high- 
school use, but very little suitable addi- 
tional material was available. 

The superintendent, in almost every 
instance, assigned the aeronautics class to 
the science teacher. The task of organizing 
the instructional materials for the aeronau- 
tics class was difficult. A satisfactory text- 
book had not been written. Laboratory 
equipment was inadequate. Perhaps the 
most important handicap was the lack of 
understanding and appreciation on the part 
of the teacher of the nature of this new 
course. He was being asked to teach a class 
for which he was not prepared. 

Half of the teachers convinced their ad- 
ministrators at the end of the first year that 
the new aeronautics course was unsatisfac- 
tory. The other half saw possibilities in this 
new science course, and began to make 
plans for eliminating many of the instruc- 
tional difficulties. 

The first real help came in the form of a 
“Course of Study in Aviation”, which was 
developed by two Nebraska science teachers 
and the director of education in the State 
Department of Public Instruction. These 
men worked under the supervision of the 
1941 University of Nebraska Workshop 
Staff. 

The course of study was printed by the 
State Department, with some financial as- 
sistance from the State Aeronautical Com- 
mission. Within a few months 1,000 copies 
were being used in schools in Nebraska and 
neighboring states. While this course of 
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study outlined the year’s work rather well, 
teachers and pupils still had to rely almost 
entirely on the Civil Aeronautics bulletins 
for text material. 

Today several satisfactory textbooks, ac- 
companied by teacher’s manuals, are avail- 
able. One such book was developed at the 
University of Nebraska this spring under 
the auspices of the Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration. Much of the actual research 
and writing was done by Nebraska science 
teachers who had successfully taught in 
their own schools a course in pre-flight aero- 
nautics. A committee of University staff 
members supervised the project. 

The task of training teachers has now be- 
gun. The Civil Aeronautics Administration 
urged teacher-training institutions through- 
out the nation to provide a suitable pro- 
gram for those teachers who would attend 
the 1942 summer sessions. Many institutions 
cooperated. In some instances, those pre- 
paring to teach the course took additional 
work in meteorology, mathematics, and 
physics. Some institutions preferred to offer 
a single course in the teaching of aero- 
nautical science. A third plan was to con- 
sider the problems of teaching aeronautical 
science in the workshops. 

The two-year experimental period has 
provided ample opportunity for studying a 
number of instructional problems. It is now 
possible to offer a number of suggestions for 
teaching the pre-flight aeronautics course. 

Who should teach the course? The ex- 
perienced teacher who has had major 
preparation in the field of physics, supple- 
mented by an average amount of training 
in related areas of physical science, would 
undoubtedly be able to teach pre-flight 
aeronautics with a minimum of training in 
this field. The teacher without this back- 
ground would probably be unhappy in 
teaching this course, and should not under- 
take it. 

What is the relation of pre-flight aero- 
nautics to other sciences? A course in pre- 
flight aeronautics is a valuable addition to 


the regular science program. While a course 
in physics is not considered absolutely neces- 
sary, it is a desirable prerequisite or co- 
requisite. 

What are the prerequisites of the course? 
The course cannot be taught without in- 
volving many of the mathematical prin- 
ciples usually taught in the first-year courses 
in algebra and geometry. General science is 
also a desirable prerequisite. 

Who should take the course? The course 
should be open to eleventh- and twelfth- 
grade boys and girls who have earned aver- 
age grades or above in their high-school 
mathematics courses. 

What should the course attempt to do? 

1. To provide aeronautics instruction for 
boys and girls in the eleventh and twelfth 
grades which will materially shorten the 
period of specialized training necessary for 
those who participate in the nation’s air 
program. 

2. To acquaint boys and girls with the 
significant changes in world affairs which 
are being brought about by the impact of 
the airplane. 

3. To acquaint high-school boys and girls 
with the types of preparation necessary for 
aeronautical occupations, the qualifications 
demanded by employers in the aeronautics 
industries, and to provide suggestions on 
methods of obtaining employment in aero- 
nautics. 

What steps should the science teacher 
take in getting ready to teach the course? 

The teacher assigned to teach an aero- 
nautical course may find the following sug- 
gestions helpful: 

1. Examine available textbooks and 
select the one which seems to be the most 
adequate. Be sure to examine carefully the 
accompanying teacher’s manual. 

2. Examine available references and de- 
termine which ones are satisfactory for the 
teacher and which ones should be made 
available to pupils. 

3. Examine equipment lists to determine 
what additional equipment could be made 
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locally, and what should be ordered from a 
scientific equipment company. 

4. Discuss this new course with fellow 
teachers, pupils, and adults in the com- 
munity. Build support for the course by 
helping the community understand what it 
proposes to do. 

5. Survey the community very carefully 
with the assistance of the pupils in order to 
locate resources which might be used in 
enriching the course. A local airport, a 
pilot, and magazines are suggestive of the 
kinds of resources that may be found 
locally. 

6. Secure a list of suitable slides, film 
strips, and movies from the visual aids 
bureau located at your State University, 
and from commercial companies. 

7. Secure additional materials from the 
commercial airlines. The United Airlines 
has a teacher’s kit which includes a teach- 
er’s manual and many helpful pictures. 

8. Interest the local school and commu- 
nity librarians in purchasing suitable avia- 
tion books. 


g. Invite to the classroom boys and girls 
in the community who have made model 
planes. 

10. Arrange to discuss the problems of 
teaching a course in aeronautical science 
with your co-workers in regional and state 
educational meetings. 

The contribution of a pre-flight aero- 
nautics course to the war effort. Pre-flight 
aeronautics is definitely a science course. 
Adequate instruction given in this course 
will definitely shorten the period of train- 
ing necessary for entering the air forces. 
The science teacher can and will make a 
definite contribution to the war effort by 
providing excellent instruction in this new 
field. 

Just as it has been possible to build a 
course in physics around the automobile, 
it is now possible to build a course in 
physics around the airplane. It is quite 
likely that aeronautical science, as a separ- 
ate course, will be given a prominent place 
for a long time to come in the high-school 


program. 


A Schoolgirl Runs a Business 


Many high-school pupils prepare for business, 
and some of them even carry on business enter- 
prises while they are in high school. A most inter- 
esting and successful example is the child-care 
agency instituted and administered by Marie 
Throop, of Skokie, Illinois. Miss Throop was a 
sophomore in high school when she announced 
her service, in January 1940. 

First came problems of organization and admin- 
istration. Miss Throop’s parents, Mr. and Mrs. 
Robert S$. Throop, helped her with these, Then 
came advertising and publicity problems, solved 
by the use of announcements and attractive 
mimeographed circulars, telling about her “Kiddie 
Kare service”, designed to save parents’ time and 
worry in finding capable persons to care for their 
children. 

The advertisement stated: 

The members of our organization, who style 
themselves “Kidets”, have learned through training 
in Home Economics, Campfire, or Girl Scout 


activities, as well as through actual experience in 
child care, how to meet any normal condition that 
might arise in the home. 

The advertising tactfully but firmly states the 
rules governing the child-care service. 

Problems of administration arise from time to 
time, and there are always records to be kept. 
Marie Throop’s father helped organize the record- 
keeping system. 

There are thirty-six high school girls on the 
Kidet list; each one makes a written report after 
each assignment to a home. In thirteen months, 
162 different families called 1,150 times for Kidets. 
The average number of calls each week is twenty- 
three. 

Marie Throop is now a junior in high school, 
very active in school affairs. She is using part of her 
well-earned percentage of the proceeds for vocal 
lessons and she also is saving for a college educa- 
tion. 

This is real business!—Business Education World. 
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A department of satire and sharp comment 


Contributors: JEN JENKINS, HARRISON BARNES, RussELL V. BuRK- 
HARD, R. ELIZABETH REYNOLDS, DELING BootH, GUNNAR Horn, 
Erra E. Preston, LAuRA LANpDiSs, FRANK I. Gary, and R. W. 


HAMILTON. 


September, 1942: Same old halls, same old room, 
same old books, same old courses—same old carcass! 
J.J. 
© 
Slip 

From an article in the March 1942 issue of an 
educational journal: 

“Of the eighteen weeks spent studying English, 
twelve were devoted to the more formal aspects of 
the subject, following the generally proscribed 
course of study.” 

That's what some courses of study deserve. 

H. B. 
© 


Rationing Memories 


1. Sweet episodes from the Sugar Business: 

The 79-year old lady, spry as a sparrow, who 
gladly gave up her place in line to let a Watertown 
arsenal worker get to his 4 o'clock shift. 

The unselfish, intelligent service of the senior- 
high-school boys and girls. They returned each day 
knowing there was plenty of work to be dished out 
for them. 

The patience and good humor of the teachers 
who met all types of customers with fine judgment. 

The bank books, auto and house keys, and 
licenses that were left on registrars’ tables. The 
relief and surprise of owners when they regained 
their valuables. 

The flying squadrons of teachers who swung 
from one school building to another to relieve con- 
gestion. 

The very young children who came with their 


Epiror's Note: Among the contributors to this 
department are superintendents, high-school prin- 
cipals, and teachers. The educators whose writings 
appear here almost invariably have a serious point 
to make, but have chosen satire and humor as more 
effective methods of making that point. The editors 
of THe CLEARING House do not necessarily endorse 
the points of view expressed here, 
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mothers, and found the school corridors grand 
romping and shout-echoing ranges. 

2. Sour notes from the Gas Business: 

The famine of honest “A” declarers and the 
“hot” B-g and X cards that began to flow back- 
ward into hands of registrars when papers head- 
lined “chiselers to be investigated by F.B.I.” 

The futility of running a school and a gas ra- 
tioning program on the same day, especially with 
no previous gas-headache experience to guide us. 

R. V. B. 
© 


Why We Teach 


Philosophy doesn’t have to be taught in high 
school. The young people are natural-born phi- 
losophers, whether or not we agree with them. 

One day in my very small study hall, Boyd asked, 
“Miss Reynolds, why do you teach school?” 

Before I could answer, Bonnie told him, “The 
reason most people teach school is because most of 
them don’t have children—and they want to boss 
somebody!” R. E.R. 


© 
Committee Stuff 


I am a committee. 

I meet once a week or once a month or once a 
year or what does it matter—I meet. 

Boy o boy, and do I meet! 

First there’s a letter to my component parts 
calling me to meet. 

When I show up in committee room all of me 
isn’t needed and you can rest assured that all of 
me's not there. But I get just as little done as if | 
was all there! 

The committee room is very important. First 
there must be a large conference table so I will 
have some place to put my elbows when they are 
not resting on the leather-covered arms of the 
soft-bottomed conference chairs they put me in. 
And the chairs; with hob-nailed legs that scrape 
and clatter and make interruptions when any of 
me shift from one position to another, and stick 
on the carpet when any of my elbows are tabled. 

Then one of me must be a chairman. He has to 
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see that I meet at least one half hour after meet- 
ing time—but early enough that some of me may 
be late. Another of me must be secretary to tick 
off my previous minutes and preserve me for pos- 
terity. 

It is up to the chairman to open me. So he 
opens me. 

Pandora's Box, that’s what I am, Pandora’s Box! 

I squirm and wriggle and pull my hair or scratch 
my bald pate or shift my pocketbook and straighten 
my tie or the seam in my stocking and slouch in 
my chair or stare into space; I propound, orate, 
denounce, exclaim, pronounce, expostulate, declaim, 
explain, and argue; I am grouchy, happy, lethargic, 
peppy, enervated, and just FULL of myself. 

As a matter of fact it’s not long before the chair- 
man begins to wonder if he will ever get me back 
in that box, but in no time at all I find myself 
hungry—at someone's else expense—and pop! I'm 
right back where I started but with a simply ter- 
rific appetite! Starved, simply starved! 

And we've got absolutely NOTHING done! Just 
think of it! Isn’t it marvelous? Three hours and 
nothing done! If you don’t believe it, just take a 
look at those minutes! 

Only, wait till next meeting to look. D.B. 


© 


Latin vs. Girls 


Home from college, my former pupil Maureen 
asked her cousin, Perry, a high-school sophomore, 
if he had gotten himself a girl friend yet. 

“No,” Perry answered, “I am more interested in 
getting an ‘A’ in Latin than I am in girls.” Then 
he added, “I know it isn’t logical, but that’s how 
I feel.” G. H. 


© 


Looks as if our leading mechanics will be busy 
during the next few years retreading education. We 
musn’t lose what little we have. Who knows? Civili- 
zation may be just around the corner. _ E. E. P. 


© 


John’s Pants 


The teacher reread the following excuse to be 
sure that she was seeing correctly: 

“Dear Teacher: Pleas excuse John frum bein 
absen. He couldnt find his pants and I didnt want 
to leave him out. Mrs. Jones.” 

Observing that the pants had been found, the 
teacher asked, “John, where did you find the pants?” 

“Aw,” was the reply, “my sister went and hung 
‘em in the closet.” L. L. 


Dog-Tired 

One of our teachers outlined the merits of teach- 
ing to a senior. He replied, “It wouldn't be so bad 
—only if you didn’t have to stand on your feet 
all day!” 

Is this why they call us pedagogues? 

© 

Junior is a born optimist. When he was telling 
me about having attended a summer camp, he 
proudly proclaimed, “I'm getting good at boxing. 
I was only in the hospital once!” R. E.R. 


© 


F. 1. G. 


Obstructionist Crack 


It’s a funny thing—whenever a teacher wants to 
prove she’s the last word in method she changes 
all the furniture around, beginning with the desks. 

There’s something about children seated in 
straight rows that infuriates a really superior 
teacher, so she immediately rearranges all the desks 
in spirals, a question mark, or on the bias. It 
probably has something to do with psychology. 

E. E. P. 


© 


It is something to know that in a dizzily chang- 
ing world, the teacher's financial condition is stable 
and immutable. When he holds his pocketbook up 
in the sunlight, it is still so thin that it casts no 
shadow on the ground. J.J. 


© 


Teacher Topics 


1. Too many teachers are more deeply interested 
in the fleece than in the flock. 

2. A teacher should live in such a way that the 
public will doubt his critics. 

3. Test your English teaching by listening to 
the pupils on the playground. 

4. You can’t purify yourself by muddying-up the 
principal. 

5. Some student bodies look as if they're waiting 
for the remains to be brought in—and some teach- 
ers look as though they are the corpse! 

6. Teachers must use foresight. There's no point 
in weighing the evidence after the man is hanged. 

7. Some teachers are so afraid that the principal 
will get the credit for their big deeds that they are 
content to leave them undone. 

8. You can’t tuck the effect of poor teaching 
into the pedagog’s casket. 

g. Not all teachers are good examples of what 
education should do for a man or a woman. 

10. You'll never find wings on the children—until 
after you quit looking for the horns. R.W.H. 











WARTIME COURSES 
for the UPPER 30% 


By 
HARRY T. JENSEN 


HEN ONLY the mentally elite went to 
Wi cohool the curriculum was and could 
be fairly restricted. Even then dissatisfac- 
tions arose, causing, in turn, the advent of 
the Latin Grammar school, the academy, 
the public high school, and later the junior 
college and the junior high school. Pro- 
fessional education was supplemented by 
some vocational training; more recently 
great acclaim has been accorded general 
education in the secondary schools, and 
terminal education in the junior colleges. 
Then the spectre, and later the pressure, 
of war came upon us. The military factions 
pointed an accusing finger in the direction 
of the schools and said, “You have not 
given the pupils enough basic training in 
the fundamentals needed for our purposes. 
We need more young people schooled in 
mathematics and science. You must begin 
immediately to enlarge your curriculum in 
these areas. Everyone needs these funda- 
mentals. ae 
Epitor’s Note: The armed forces call 
for more high-school graduates trained in 
mathematics and science. And quickly there 
is agitation for making advanced mathe- 
matics and science required courses for all 
high-school pupils. But, to paraphrase an 
old saw, the author doubts that we can 
make mathematical purses out of low I.Q. 
ears. He feels that high schools can meet 
the requirements of the armed forces by 
giving the necessary training to pupils who 
are in the upper 30 per cent in mental 
ability. Dr. Jensen is assistant professor of 
education and supervisor of teacher train- 
ing in San Jose State College, California. 
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This “need for fundamentals” has been 
an ever-present argument, advanced by 
teachers and parents alike. Every curricu- 
lum revision attempt, every “progressive 
education” experiment, and every conserva- 
tive “course of study” has made a definite 
attempt to meet the arguments for sound 
basic training in the “3 R’s”. Naturally, 
some schools, some counties, and even some 
states, have succeeded in meeting the 
“fundamentalist” arguments more §satis- 
factorily than others. The scrutiny that has 
been given curriculum construction, for the 
most part, has been a healthy influence in 
preventing too radical and sudden changes. 
That changes are needed cannot be denied. 
And that there is a great “lag” in making 
necessary curricular changes or adjustments 
is well known by any one associated with 
modern education. 

What about this “lag” in producing war 
personnel? What must the secondary schools 
do? What problems are involved? What 
factors must be considered? Shall everyone 
take mathematics and science? If so, what 
shall the subject matter be? Where will the 
needed teachers be obtained? All these can- 
not be answered at present, but some of 
them will be touched upon in an attempt to 
clarify the issue. 

At a recent teachers’ meeting, one person 
brought up this problem. He was insistent 
that we must make it a requirement of 
every high-school pupil that he take much 
mathematics. (His field was in the language 
arts.) Had he ever taught algebra as a re- 
quired subject for all high-school freshmen, 
or even sophomores? 

In such a subject, required of all, one may 
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expect a range in I.Q. from 65 to above 140. 
And in mathematics, if anywhere, the I.Q. 
rating seems to have a very high correla- 
tion with achievement. Think of the mental 
hygiene hazards involved in requiring every 
pupil to “take” these more or less abstract, 
symbolical subjects. Forcing pupils to at- 
tempt such, to them, herculean tasks can be 
a contributing factor in causing truancy, 
cheating, wrong attitudes, and even more 
drastic steps. 

What can we do, then, and do immedi- 
ately? It seems that the military authorities 
should submit to the educational authori- 
ties an outline of the basic mathematical 
and scientific facts needed by any person 
entering the specialized training centers 
conducted by them. Also, we would need 
to know more explicitly the per cent or 
number of the total class in any one year 
that would approximate the need. Know- 
ing these two facts, in approximation, and 
allowing for misfits, or those needed in 
other specialized pursuits, the secondary- 
school people would be charged with over- 
hauling present courses and streamlining 


them in terms of the basic skill and under- 
standing deemed essential minimums. 

Then, through careful selection on the 
basis of mental ability and aptitude for 
military work, the school should concen- 
trate on this “chosen” group for its mathe- 
matical and scientific instruction. It would 
be very conservative to state that these 
“chosen” ones would have to come from the 
upper go per cent in mental ability. Such 
a program would leave the rest of the pupils 
free from a most frustrating area, which is 
second only to grammar as a source of 
failure among school pupils. 

Even this concentrating and streamlining 
should be done with full knowledge and 
conviction that it is desirable only for the 
“duration”, and that after the war the 
greatest need for our population will be 
that of adaptability, perhaps even adjust- 
ment to new life pursuits. Aside from the 
specialized instruction indicated before, the 
general curriculum of the secondary school 
should be organized immediately to train 
all for this most important power of adapta- 
tion. 


Why I Throw Spitballs 


By AN 8TH-GRADE BOY 


Several days ago one of our teachers caught a 
pupil in the act of throwing a spitball. As punish- 
ment, she required him to write a page on the sub- 
ject “Why I Throw Spitballs”. The result is en- 
closed herewith—C.H. Murphey, superintendent, 
Itta Bena, Miss., Consolidated School. 


I throw spitballs just to worry other people. It 
just seems to be in my nature to worry other people. 
One day I was nearly through studying so I threw 
spitballs to rest my hand. As I had more paper 
than will power and other boys were throwing 
them, I just couldn't resist throwing at somebody! 

It seems that paper is nasty and I am so absent- 
minded that I just had to chew some. After chewing 
it, and finding some tinfoil in my book, the next 
moment I had a spitball covered with tinfoil in 


my hand and seeing a perfect target I threw it. 
I got by with that so I decided to quit but my 
friend’s fat neck seemed such a good target I again 
opened fire. Since I had escaped notice both times 
I threw again, but both my luck and my pitching 
skill left me at the same time. This time my spit- 
ball landed in the book my teacher was reading. 
As it was once said, “Other peopte can do wrong and 
get by, but once you try it you get caught.” 

I blame 75% of the reason I throw spitballs on 
myself, 3% on the boys who started it, 1.4% on the 
paper company, .6% on the teacher for not keeping 
an eye on me, and the remaining 20% on the pupils 
because they offered such good targets! 

I may add this is the first time I ever threw 
spitballs in class. After an interview with my teacher, 
I think it is best never to throw one again. 








The METAL 





TRADES: 


From a war factory come these suggestions for 
improvements in high-school training procedure 


ANONYMOUS 


HE WRITER has had the privilege of 

watching the progress of trainees in the 
metal-working trades in two situations— 
under the sponsorship of the public-school 
system and under the direction of private 
enterprise. In evaluating both, the writer 
must frankly admit that the public-trained 
trainees look bad; the privately trained look 
encouragingly good. Why? 

The school trained have three glaring 
weaknesses for instructors to note: (1) lack 
of grounding in the basic fundamentals of 
the specific trade or skill followed, (2) 
warped attitude toward the trade in general 
and the employer in particular, and (3) 
tolerance for low trade standards. 


—— 


Eprror’s Nore: At the time we accepted 
this article and sent it to the printer, the 
author was quite willing for us to use his 
name on the by-line, to name the war plant 
in which he now teaches, and to mention 
the high school in which he formerly 
taught. After the article was in type, the 
author wrote to us: “Existing conditions 
require that the writer and his connections 
remain anonymous. The plant involved is 
now on full-time war production, therefore 
the censorship.” Anyway, the author has 
taught high-school industrial-education 
courses for twelve years. He is now head 
instructor of machine-shop practice and 
blue-print reading in this war factory, 
where he has been employed for more than 
a year. The article is based in part upon 
his own experience in the war factory, and 
upon his findings in the company’s instruc- 
tion department. 
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Nothing further need be said about weak- 
ness number one. You bonafide instructors 
know what these are for your own special- 
ties. Now go to work! 

Number two, however, is much more 
complex. Basically, the younger or the older 
worker must understand that the employer 
will only pay for service rendered. Within 
certain restricted areas this service is meas- 
ured in terms of quality first, quantity, sec- 
ond, and production statistics show the 
value of the service at a glance. A pro- 
duction employe’s worth to any enterprise, 
then, is only as valuable as his record shows. 
It makes no difference how much time he 
has spent in training or how much money 
it has cost. 

Scores of workers come to us with the 
warped attitude—and often it never wears 
off—that training is all supreme and should 
always be used as the yard stick for true 
worth. Emphasize to trainees that perform- 
ance is the only sure demonstrator of skill 
in any stage. Be hard boiled about this but 
do not misunderstand. Training is definitely 
important and must be taken seriously— 
but should never be used as a yard stick for 
ability. Performance is always sure! 

The entire question of attitude is impor- 
tant. The following letters, received from a 
mere acquaintance of the writer, strike the 
crux of the problem. 

Dear Mr. (censored): I am wondering if you 
would use your influence in getting my boy a job 
in the (censored) Co. He is 5-7 or 5-8 and weighs 
around 150 Ibs. 

The other boy is in the Air Corps—I haven't 
done a thing since leaving ...... Motor Company 
in April so you will see “it is all going out and 
nothing coming in”. 
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I think he is of a mechanical tendency and could 
be trained to be a useful employe. 

He is 18 years & g months approx. Anything you 
can do will be appreciated. 

Shall be glad to hear from you. Best regards, 
John Doe. 


Dear Mr. (censored): I wish to thank you very 
sincerely for your interest in me and regret you 
could not get the boy in. 

Since leaving ...... Motor Company and seeking 
employment elsewhere I have been amazed at the 
treatment accorded applicants. 

I have been kept hanging around and then told 
to come back 2 or 3 hours later when I could have 
been informed there were no openings. 

Then again I have written many applications 
to blind ads, on several occasions enclosing stamped 
envelope for reply. To date not one corporation has 
had the courtesy to acknowledge my letters. 

These personel directors (and other exaggerated 
titles they give themselves) seem to forget to think 
of the expenses entailed. Calling and recalling not 
to speak of the time lost. 

They all want 100% Education Practical Experi- 
ence and efficiency and yet they themselves violate 
the first principle in business ethics. 

A few years ago I was totally opposed to Union- 
ism—today I am at the other extremity. 

For these and other reasons I am disgusted with 
the whole district and have been contemplating 
leaving hence my interest in having the boy placed 
in a solid position before I left. 

Again assuring you of my sincere thanks. I am, 
Yours truly, John Doe. 


When this case was referred to the super- 
intendent his concise comment was, “We 
don’t want anything to do with them; the 
attitude is all wrong.” 

The same plant official summarized weak- 
ness number three in an apropos fashion 
when he said, “School trainers were not 
fussy enough about whom they were ready to 
certify as trained in a given line.”’ Our rec- 
ords show that we need to eliminate too 
many people because they are “not up to 
our standards”, in spite of the fact that 
staff instructors in our production machine 
shop give them generous portions of their 
time. The employes that “do not measure 
up” should have been eliminated during 
their period of outside training. 

Mr. (or Mrs.) Instructor, become more 
fussy about your findings; be more critical. 


Stop being a softy! In the final analysis you 
will be doing the trainee a favor, because if 
you don’t let him in on the fact that he 
is being misplaced occupationally, his pock- 
etbook eventually will! 

Administrators, directors, and supervisors 
note. We have some bones to pick with you 
too—three, specifically. 

(1) Why don’t you take stock of the types 
of training needed in your community, or 
the area you expect to serve, and train for 
the skills most needed in your “back yard’? 

It is essential to survey your community 
needs before a legitimate training program 
can be carried out. How many of you have 
conducted such researches? Did you use 
your government commitment for equip- 
ment that was most suited to your area or 
did you buy the equipment that you had 
wanted for years and now had a good ex- 
cuse for buying? 

Many communities have been properly 
surveyed, but some, unfortunately, have 
not! A number of the latter group exist 
in the nearby area. One community here— 
over 15,000 in population, with a high 
school that brings in pupils from several 
townships, and within a stone’s throw of 
our door step and the industrial section— 
does not to this day have any type of 
machine-tool equipment under its high- 
school roof. This situation was vividly 
brought home to the writer because in one 
of the first instruction classes at the plant 
371% per cent of its members were gradu- 
ates of just such a high school. 

(2) Why give out certificates like this one? 
“Engine Lathe—215 hours; Drill Press—25 
hours; Power Saw—10 hours; Blue Print— 
30 hours; Shop Theory—20 hours.” 

Such records mean absolutely nothing to 
industry. If you cannot give any type of 
breakdown in your certificates, they repre- 
sent so much waste paper. Be helpful and 
give us a detailed breakdown on the 
trainee’s record of performance. What did 
he do in addition to turning the machine 
off and on? 
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For example, when being trained for the 
engine lathe, did he do straight turning be- 
tween centers to a tolerance of plus or minus 
five thousandths of an inch? Did he do bor- 
ing with a boring bar to a tolerance of plus 
or minus one sixty-fourth of an inch, etc.? 

We would like records to be specific; a 
general certification means nothing to us, 
especially in this era. The tempo is geared 
too high. 

(3) The question of applicant’s morals. 

Morals are as important in your work 
as they are in your relations with your sister, 
mother or wife. On the job honesty is in the 
top rank. One sure-fire, rapid method of 
being removed from the payroll is to “go 
south” with the other fellow’s or the com- 
pany’s tools. Everybody appreciates an hon- 
est person. 

Employers attempt to use the policy on 
the moral question that this is a personal 
problem; that if an employe is fit to perform 
his duties on the job, what happens outside 
of working hours is none of the employer's 
business. Our records show, however, that 
the two cannot be separated as easily as 
that. What an employe is and does outside 
of working hours sooner or later catches 
up with him. 

Following is a random list of reasons 
given on some of our discharge releases: 


Inefficient. Poor on drawings. Refused to 
attend Blue Print class. 

Being held indefinitely by police. 

Insubordination and disobeyed rules of 
company. 

Came to work intoxicated. 

Inability to perform required duties. 

Walked out in middle of shift. 


Inefficient and indolent despite warnings, 
Dissatisfied with foreman’s orders. 
Absent without leave. No reason given. 
Cautioned about production. 

Caught walking out with company tools, 


Many, many other reasons are listed; 
these and others are found, on follow-up, 
to be directly related to the employe’s con- 
duct outside of working hours. 

In conclusion, the writer wishes to empha- 
size the genuine need for a step-up in 
quality and quantity training in industrial 
education in every remote corner of the 
nation. My colleagues have heard me say 
many times that it is important that every 
person should know and be able to perform 
acceptably in one or more trades. With the 
war clouds over head, the writer is about 
ready to narrow the recommendation down 
to knowing and performing acceptably in 
some skill that bears directly on national 
defense. He is in agreement, in part, with 
this section from Dr. Albert Wiggam’s Let’s 
Explore Your Mind: 


War Morale Question: In many schools both 
boys and girls are learning specialized war skills, 
etc., wise or unwise? 

Answer: Wise. We have reached a time when 
every person under 60—possibly under go—should 
learn some skill that bears directly on national de- 
fense. Latin, geometry, ancient history, astronomy, 
art, etc., are all fine for a liberal education and 
national life, but they would not help much in a 
war or in keeping up the national morale by cook- 
ing wisely and economically. National digestion and 
nutrition are about as important in national defense 
as national munitions. On the other hand, of course, 
cultural subjects must not be neglected or we will 
not have a civilization worth defending. In other 
words, let’s all speed up and widen our own 
education and skills. 


The Awakening of David 


I noticed a great improvement in David this 
year. He was quite cheerful and happy and he 
wasn’t the worst student anymore. He was just 
almost the worst. 

His teacher tried to find something that really 
interested him. After two months, he announced in 


teachers’ meeting that he had found three things 
that David had consistently liked. 

Unbelievingly we asked him what. 

“Well,” his teacher said, “David likes girls, he 
likes to eat, and he likes to deny that he likes girls.” 
—KENNETH E, NEVINS in Sierra Educational News. 
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WARTIME SAFETY: 


Why renewed emphasis on safety educa- 


By 
SIDNEY J. WILLIAMS 


AN WE in the schools think or talk 
C seriously about “safety” when millions 
of lives are being risked on the battlefield? 
We can and should. For the following 
reasons it is particularly necessary for our 
schools to emphasize safety study during 
wartime: 

1. It is the duty of every soldier not to 
take unnecessary chances. It is the duty of 
every officer not to waste the lives of his 
men. No good officer exposes his troops to 
possible death or injury except where abso- 
lutely necessary for victory in the defense 
of our country. The Army gives far more 
careful attention to the food, health, and 
physical condition of its men than most of 
them ever received before. 

2. Victory depends on our “production 
army” as much as on the troops in the field. 
Last year 48,000 workers were killed in acci- 
dents—18,000 while at work, and 30,000 
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Epitor’s Note: In the total war that the 
whole 130,000,000 of us are supposed to be 
fighting, Uncle Sam has a new priority on 
our legs and necks. Whenever we break 
them through carelessness, an actual or po- 
tential soldier, tank-factory worker, airplane 
spotter, or WAAC girl is lost to the war 
effort, or occupies the time of doctors and 
nurses who are needed elsewhere. This ts to 
introduce Mr. Williams, who here urges 
schools to put more zip and pressure into 
their safety-education programs. Mr. Wil- 
liams is director of the Public Safety Divi- 
sion of the National Safety Council, Chi- 
cago, Ill., and is co-author with Dr. W. W. 
Charters of a high-school textbook on safety. 


tion is a patriotic task for our high schools 


“off the job”. Of the latter, 19,000 deaths 
were in traffic. Not all of these were war 
workers but this year, and every year while 
the war lasts, more and more people will 
be at work and all of them will be “war 
workers” in one way or another. And for 
every accidental death there are, on the 
average, nearly 100 injuries. 

Our rapidly growing war industries are 
demanding more and more men—and 
women—to turn out the planes, tanks, guns, 
shells, all the thousands of things on which 
we and our allies must depend for victory. 
The Ford bomber plant at Willow Run, 
Michigan, alone will take more than 100,000 
workers! Where all these are to come from 
is indeed a grave question. We certainly 
cannot afford to waste precious manpower 
through accidents. 

3. Accidents in a factory not only waste 
manpower but slow up production. Ma- 
chines are damaged and the things which 
are being manufactured are spoiled, even 
if no one is injured. An accident at some 
key point, damaging a machine which may 
itself have taken years to build, may slow 
up the entire plant and hinder the output 
of the things our armies so desperately 
need. In fact, every accident is a symptom 
of something wrong. Safety promotes efh- 
ciency and increases production. 

4. This statement is even more true of 
highway traffic. Many war plants depend 
almost entirely on trucks and cars to trans- 
port both their materials and finished prod- 
ucts, and their employes. Even minor trafhic 
accidents slow up these highway move- 
ments. Many highways in military or war 
industry areas are already badly overloaded. 
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We cannot afford either the time or the ma- 
terials to build many new highways, so we 
must make maximum use of those we have 
by keeping the traffic moving smoothly, 
with no interruption by accidents. 

5. We are already running short of motor 
vehicles, and especially of tires for them. 
Destruction of these irreplaceable vehicles 
and tires in accidents is almost as costly to 
the war effort as destruction of manpower. 

6. Some people seem to think that as 
tires and cars wear out traffic will decrease 
until there is no longer a “traffic problem”. 
Actually, military and other essential traf- 
fic will increase rather than decrease. Total 
volume has fallen off, but is still as great as 
it was a few years ago when the accident toll 
was far too heavy. In some respects, high- 
way hazards are increasing. 

The shortage of material makes vehicle 
maintenance more and more difficult. Old 
cars will be taken off the junk pile and put 
back into service. Tires will be used until 
they blow out. Millions of people will be 
driving in unfamiliar territory. Police forces 
will be overburdened and there will be little 
money for engineering improvements. Per- 
sonal carefulness and skill in using the high- 
way thus become all the more necessary. 

7. The Army itself moves on wheels. 
Many soldiers already have been killed on 
the highway; army trucks have been 
wrecked and valuable materials lost. The 
Army is doing its best to train its own driv- 
ers and keep its own vehicles in good condi- 
tion. Civilian drivers and pedestrians must 
be equally careful. 

8. The war worker—machinist, executive, 
farmer, or any other—is just as much lost 
to his country’s service if killed or crippled 
by accident at home, as on the highway or 
at work. The man who comes home from 
work tired by long hours, perhaps carrying 
a heavy burden of responsibility, is an easy 
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prey to home accidents. His wife and chil- 
dren should, more than ever, be “home 
safety engineers” and keep him and them- 
selves safe and fit for next day’s work. 

g. Safety thus is no luxury, to be put on 
the shelf during our all-out war effort. It 
is accidents that are a luxury, a needless 
waste which we can ill afford at any time 
and which are intolerable in this crisis. 

10. There is an even deeper relationship 
between our war aims and the aims of 
safety. “America loves the individual, there- 
fore the individual loves America.”” We are 
fighting for the freedom of the individual— 
his right to life, liberty and the pursuit of 
happiness. That also is exactly the aim of 
the safety movement. Safety is built on skill, 
training, doing things the right way, on 
thoughtfulness, courtesy, consideration for 
others, the Golden Rule. Safety teaches co- 
operation between employer and employe, 
between driver and pedestrian, between the 
citizen and the police and other officials. 
Safety means good management in industry 


and good government in cities and states. 


Thus safety helps to build morale, and 
morale, even more than production, finally 
wins the victory. 

The schools thus have an extremely im- 
portant task, not only in explaining to their 
young people what the war is about, but 
also in teaching traffic, home and shop safety 
as a patriotic duty. The schools also have 
the specific job of preparing for possible 
air raids and other attacks, especially in 
certain parts of the country. The govern- 
ment will tell us exactly what to do in such 
emergencies, but the boy or girl who has 
learned the elements of accident prevention 
and first aid will be more ready both to 
understand these instructions and to carry 
them out, if any such emergency does come, 
whether he is in school, at home or on the 
street. 


Read the box on page 27 of this issue, and send brief reports to “Schools for Vic- 
tory” on unusual activities of your school in connection with the war. 
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3 half-hours a week, with all-pupil 


participation in our varied programs 


WE’RE on the AIR! 


By 
DONALD H. EWING 


RANTs PASS High School is on the air, 

bringing you another in a regular 
series of programs heard three days each 
week at this time from the Grants Pass 
High School Radio Studio.” 

With this announcement the radio audi- 
ence in and around Grants Pass is greeted 
at 2:15 each Monday, Wednesday, and Fri- 
day afternoon that school is in session. It 
is this announcement which heralds half- 
hour programs of distinct interest to citi- 
zens of the community, especially those who 
are interested in educational activities. 

These radio broadcasts are not hit-and- 
miss affairs. They are set up with several 
specific objectives in mind. 

(1) It is a purpose of these programs to 
act as good-will messages to the public, ac- 
quainting it with the aims, activities, and 
general program of Grants Pass High 
School. (2) The broadcasts offer a unique 
method of reporting to the public, especially 
to parents, the actual work which goes on 
in classes by taking the radio audience into 
actual classroom situations. 
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Epitor’s Note: During the past year, 
about 900 of the 1,050 pupils of the Grants 
Pass, Ore., six-year high school participated 
in radio programs which were broadcast 
over the local radio station. How these pro- 
grams are varied enough to earn three half- 
hours a week on the air, and why they are 
doing a good public-relations job, are ex- 
plained in this article. Mr. Ewing, who 
teaches English in the school, is director of 
the radio work. 


(3) The programs present opportunities 
for the public to join in and understand 
the activity program, which is such an 
integral part of high-school life. (4) The 
radio holds out an unparalleled opportunity 
for publicity for school functions, such as 
plays, athletic contests, concerts, PTA meet- 
ings, and the like. 

(5) The most important objective, how- 
ever, is not one of public relations. The 
educational experience of participation 
really makes these programs worthwhile. 
During the school year 1941-42, about goo 
pupils participated in radio broadcasts, and 
each has gained something from this ex- 
perience which could not have been taught 
him from books. 

How do we organize such a series of 
broadcasts? First of all, there is a faculty 
member who serves as general director of 
radio education. It is his duty to see to it 
that someone or some group is responsible 
for each program, that the programs are 
scheduled far enough in advance that ade- 
quate preparation is possible, and that the 
equipment necessary is provided. Since we 
have arranged studios in our building, the 
problem of transportation does not enter 
in. 

Through the fine cooperation of our local 
station, KUIN, we have a direct wire to the 
main studio from the high school. We have 
a pupil who sets up the equipment and 
makes contact with the station for each 
broadcast, and a regular pupil announcer 
makes preliminary and closing statements 
and introduces the master of ceremonies 
for each day. The director depends en- 
tirely upon pupils for the technical prepa- 
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ration of the studio and for routine an- 
nouncements. 

Perhaps you think that three half-hour 
broadcasts every week are too many. If the 
work is properly divided among faculty 
members and pupils, it need not be a 
burden. Every one of our forty teachers 
has been in charge of at least one program 
during the past school year. A few of the 
programs have been in the charge of pupil 
committees, but on the whole a faculty 
member is responsible for each broadcast. 

Many teachers turn the planning and 
presentation of the program over to re- 
sponsible pupils and exert a minimum of 
influence. Most of the programs arise out 
of the work being done in the classroom, 
and so preparation of a broadcast fits into 
the teacher’s plan as a learning activity of 
a practical nature. 

For example, the social-science depart- 
ment often has panel discussions of current 
world problems; the foreign-language de- 
partment stresses Latin American friendly 
relations; the speech department presents 
debates on pressing public questions; the 
art department applies art principles to 
happier living. 

The programs range in subject matter 
through all of the subjects taught in high 
school and include, besides these, such 
things as clubs, activities, homerooms, 
school events, athletics, library services, na- 
tional defense activities of the school, stu- 
dent government, and observations of 
special holidays and historical events. 

In form they range through panel discus- 
sions and dramatic presentations to vocal 
solos and concert groups. We have had quiz 
programs on current events, programs de- 
scribing the aptitude and preference test- 
ing program, rallies for athletic contests, 
orchestra and band concerts, broadcasts with 
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speaking and singing all in Spanish, discus. 
sions of the value of nutrition in the home, 
explanations of the objectives of courses, 
demonstrations of club activities, plays, re. 
ports, demonstrations of good etiquette, 
readings from the poets, explanations of 
farm projects carried on by high-school 
boys, and what have you. 

Always the emphasis is on variety so that 
the entire school may be presented, and 
always the emphasis is on pupil participa. 
tion. A pupil acts as master of ceremonies; 
pupils prepare their parts in their own 
words. Seldom is a faculty voice heard over 
the air, and then for only a minute or two. 

The pupils take pride in presenting to 
the public class work well done, and they 
are anxious to let their parents hear what 
they do each day in their classes, clubs, and 
social gatherings. 

We think that this series of radio broad- 
casts is a worthy undertaking because it 
gives a new kind of experience to our high- 
school boys and girls, in which they learn 
by doing. We think it is a valuable training 
ground for citizenship because each person 
is responsible for his share of the program 
at the given moment, whether he is an 
announcer, a discussion leader, a_ band 
member, a sound-effects man, or plays the 
accompaniment to a solo. We think it is 
beneficial to the school because the citizens 
become acquainted with our activities and 
objectives. We think it is a good means of 
keeping ourselves alert so that we have 
something worthy of presentation going on 
in class. 

Besides, it gives us a new pride in our 
work and makes pupils and teachers alike 
proud of Grants Pass High School. The 
time and effort expended in preparation 
and presentation of these programs are 
time and effort well spent. 


Light verse dealing with educational topics is welcomed and given careful con- 
sideration by the editors of THe CLEARING House, 207 Fourth Ave., New York. 











The Problem of the 


GOSSIP COLUMN 


By 
EDWIN A. FENSCH 


EVERAL YEARS ago publication of the 
John Simpson Times was met with 
glee, for one unhealthy reason. Pupils could 
hardly wait to turn the paper inside out, 
looking for those delectable bits of gossip 
about their friends. The fact that the front 
page often carried news items of impor- 
tance far beyond that of the “Ear at the 
Keyhole” column inside the paper had little 
effect on the pupils. Gossip was the thing. 
Notwithstanding the fact that each edi- 
torial staff was taught the rules of news 
writing and the purpose and importance of 
the news story, assignment day was like a 
fire sale. Pupil editors and the adviser were 
almost swamped by reporters clamoring to 
“write one of the gossip columns”. It was 
annoying. It was annoying because the staff 
seemed unwilling to learn what constitutes 
real news, and because of their eagerness for 
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Epitror’s Note: When the gossip column 
of the school paper becomes the tail that 
wags the dog, it’s time to do something. 
In this article, Mr. Fensch, who teaches 
in the John Simpson Junior High School, 
Mansfield, Ohio, explains how such a situ- 
ation was attacked and solved in his school. 
We noticed recently that the sidewalks and 
walls near New York City schools still 
abound in the primitive, ancestral form of 
the modern gossip item—the simple declara- 
tion that “Stinky loves Gracie”. The taste 
for the intimate facts about one’s friends 
is probably rooted deeply in the mores of 
the school child. So any attempt to do away 
with the gossip column probably calls for 
as smart a campaign as Mr. Fensch reports. 
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the cheap drivel that made up the gossip 
columns. 

The first suggestion that the staffs of the 
school paper turn these columns of gossip 
into columns of humor and news was met 
with wails of anguish, pain and anger. The 
reporters, anticipating the loss of a glorious 
opportunity to write juicy lines about their 
friends, were on the verge of beating their 
heads against the wall. 

The business staff held their heads in 
despair over the threatened loss of sub- 
scribers, All in all, turning gossip columns 
into news columns and legitimate editorial 
material looked like a hopeless job. , 

A discussion with staff members and 
pupils in the school brought forth many 
reasons why the gossip columns should con- 
tinue their past policy. Among the argu- 
ments advanced were: the columns gave the 
staff an opportunity to place more names 
in the paper; the pupils liked gossip; it was 
a good source of fun; the paper would be 
“dead” without it; the subscription list 
would fall off without gossip columns. In 
fact, a number of pupils declared they 
would strike against the paper by refusing 
to pay for it, or subscribe to it, if the 
gossip columns were dropped! 

Letters for the “open forum” were re- 
ceived, in protest against the proposed 
changes in the type of material then pre- 
sented in the debated columns, and these 
letters were printed. It was obvious that the 
faculty’s method of attack was only stirring 
up the nest and getting nowhere. 

A new attack was then planned. Pupil 
editors were first engaged in a discussion of 
newspaper ethics and the problem of libel. 
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Naturally, one of the first arguments was 
that Winchell is a big success in journalism. 
Yet it was rather surprising to see how 
quickly pupils dropped that argument when 
it was suggested that the local daily paper 
could, on that basis, write gossip items about 


erences to a Bob-Mary affair or a Joan-Jim 
flirtation had been entirely untrue when the 
publication finally reached the hands of the 
readers. It was also suggested that interest 
in a new friend was a very personal affair, 
not the business of every Tom, Dick and 





Tho 
their mothers’ and fathers’ family lives. Harry that could read. tion 
Next, several items from previous gossip This limitation of material had its an- the 
columns were “dissected” into their dan- ticipated effect. The size of the columns = 
gerous elements for the benefit of the edi- began to diminish, and as they decreased in Ps 
tors. The pupils, while surprised, were _ size the new space was taken up with feature ave! 
really quite concerned when they discovered articles, human-interest stories, and columns sche 
how vicious some items could be which at dealing with new features. Among the latter $47 
first glance seemed merely amusing. were some on etiquette, girls’ fashions, hob- nt 
When the editors seemed to have grasped _bies, inquiring-reporter items, and a collec- f pe 
the idea and had become aware of the hid- tion of news items about pupils, written in mo 
den dangers, they were asked to study the a chatty, informative style. mo 
columns, as reporters turned them in, and The paper now carried far more news and ph 
point out these dangers to the authors. Soon interesting reading material than previous- - 
editors began complaining about the items. ly, and at the same time included just as a 
A girl editor came to the adviser’s desk one many, if not more, pupils’ names than be- cal 
day and whispered, “Look, Mr. Fensch, fore. What had once been a rather cliquish Re 
what so-and-so wrote!” It was, in fact, not department was now forced to call on new FF»! 
much different from the style that had been names to fill the hobby column, the news a 
so popular before, but this editor was be- columns, inquiring reporter column, etc. 
ginning to sense its bad taste. Of course there were protests from a few of 
The next step was to have the editors readers during this educative process, but © al 
show each reporter, as he or she turned these were met by the staff members, who : 


in gossip items, why the paper could not 
accept such information for publication. 

Part of the battle had been won, but an- 
other angle now became a problem. Re- 
porters found it difficult to write gossip 
columns without being personal. “Can't I 
write about Joan having a new boy friend?” 
or “What's wrong with writing that Bob 
and Mary are making eyes at each other?” 
were questions raised. 

It was pointed out that the Times was a 
monthly publication and that previous ref- 


explained personally why the suggested 
items could not be used. 

Finally, when the ground seemed safe, the 
editor of the paper wrote a front-page edi- 
torial explaining the new policy on gossip 
and the reasons for its exclusion. There was 
very little reaction. But what was even more 
strange, subscriptions did not fall off in 
spite of the fact that this was before the 
school adopted its present activity plan, 
which insures each pupil a subscription to 


the paper. 
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Pedagogue’s Diary 

I had stepped from my school teacher role 
entirely and was feeling irresponsibly incognito 
on my last train trip home when from my pocket 


I pulled some rubber bands, two thumb tacks, and 
a piece of chalk.—MAUREEN FAULKNER in Alabama 
School Journal. 
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= SCHOOL NEWS DIGEST —* 


Edited by THE STAFF 


URGENT: Senate Bill S. 1313, introduced by Mr. 
Thomas of Utah, would authorize an appropria- 
tion of $300,000,000 annually to be divided among 
the states for elementary and high school use, ac- 
cording to the financial needs, educationally, of 
each state. Today there is no educational equality 
for the children of the U. S. In one state the 
average cost of schooling per child is $24 a year, 
schools operate 7 months, and teachers are paid 
$47 a month. For the United States, the average 
cost per child is about $75 a year, and pay of 
teachers is $120 a month. By contrast, in another 
state $195 a year is spent per pupil, school lasts 
more than 9 months, and teachers are paid $217 a 
month. The poor states produced most of the 
physically fit men lost to the army because of in- 
sufficient schooling—enough lost men to fill 10 
army divisions. Senate Bill S. 1313, aimed at equaliz- 
ing educational opportunity, is now on the Senate 
calendar, but it faces rough going in the House. 
Readers may obtain fuller information about the 
bill from the National Education Association, 1201 
Sixteenth St. N.W., Washington, D.C, 


STRAWS IN WIND: Item, More and more letters 
of CLearINc House editors to high-school people 
are being returned unopened, with a note on the 
envelope to this effect: “He's in the army now!” 
One postmaster went beyond the line of duty. He 
returned our envelope addressed to an Arkansas 
superintendent, with the penciled notation, “Killed 
in action.—Postmaster.” 

Item, In Holyoke, Mass., reports The New York 
Times, more than 40 of the local teachers had 
temporary summer jobs in war plants. Several of 
the teachers were offered permanent jobs if they 
would forget all about school. 

Item, While a Connecticut board of education was 
wondering how it could round up enough teachers 
for the fall opening of high school, the principal 
got drafted. In August, the board's problem was 
whether to open the school at all. 


TAXPAYERS: The Citizens Emergency Commit- 
tee, a national pressure group interested in “econ- 
omy”, has announced, says a bulletin of the Chicago 
Teachers Union, that “it may be increasingly diffi- 
cult to finance existing public services of various 
kinds, such as schools, parks, and playgrounds, child 
welfare, health protection, and so forth. These may 
be found to be luxuries which the ordinary com- 
munity can no longer afford.” And the Taxpayers’ 


Federations of 20 states have joined the Citizens 
Emergency Committee in its nation-wide drive for 
“economy”. The British, more hard-pressed by the 
war than the United States, have increased their 
expenditures for education, child welfare, etc., as 
the war has gone on. But the United States appar- 
ently is much too wealthy to be able to afford 
schools at all. 


GARDEN: This summer THe CLEARING House 
office staff had its own Victory Garden in a New 
York skyscraper. Year ago we bought a window 
flower box, known as “the east 40” because it was 
in an east window and didn’t have much more than 
40 square inches of soil. That summer we planted 
nasturtiums that didn’t do so well. This year we 
sowed half of our ground to parsley, and half to 
radishes, We got quite a crop, considering. 


PROGRESS: No pupils will be failed, and none 
will receive quick promotions, in a 3-year experi- 
ment beginning this fall, and involving 20 elemen- 
tary schools of New York City. If the “continuous 
progress” experiment proves a success, states the 
New York Post, the plan will be employed in all 
of the city’s elementary and high schools. “The 
method,” said Dr. Benjamin B. Greenberg, assistant 
superintendent, “which has proved successful in 
several smaller cities, makes possible the planning 
of each pupil's school career as a whole. It elimi- 
nates the clumsy semi-annual interruptions, and 
avoids the emotional scars that often follow when 
a child fails to be promoted.” 


PUBLISHERS: Representatives of 28 textbook 
publishers met in New York City this summer, 
formed an association called The American Text- 
book Publishers Institute. The Institute will not 
attempt to deal with trade practices within the 
industry. Its purpose is “to study and seek to reach 
a constructive solution of all problems having to 
do with the use of textbooks as the tools of learn- 
ing.” Dudley R. Cowles, president of D. C. Heath 
and Co., was elected president of the Institute. 
Other officers are: first vice-president, George P. 
Brett, Jr., president of The Macmillan Co.; second 
vice-president, Murray N. Parker, president of Benj. 
H. Sanborn and Co.; secretary, Edward H. Kenerson, 
a director of Ginn and Co.; and treasurer, Burr 
L. Chase, president of Silver Burdett Co. 


(Continued on page 64) 
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= EDITORIAL — 


Realism for Wartime 


ECONDARY EDUCATION has often been 
S criticized during the past quarter cen- 
tury as inappropriate, impractical, and 
ineffective. The Commission on the Re- 
organization of Secondary Education de- 
clared that “each subject now taught in 
high schools is in need of extensive re- 
organization. " Briggs in his famous 
lecture, The Great Investment, declared that 
a careful audit would show secondary edu- 
cation to be bankrupt. It was not meeting 
the needs of its pupils or the supporting 
social order. Briggs quoted from the 
“abundant” evidence which showed “that 
there has been no respectable achievement” 
even in the traditional school subjects. 

More recently the Regents’ Inquiry in 
New York found that the schools were “not 
very effective in meeting the differing needs 
of various important groups of boys and 
girls”. There was a “lack of tangible con- 
nection between what boys and girls learn 
while they are in school and what they will 
need to know after they leave school.” 

It is not denied that there has been some 
progress in the past twenty-five years. The 
recurrence of the same criticism in inde- 
pendent research over a period of years, 
however, seems to indicate clearly that 
progress has been “too little”. One of the 
important reasons for the slight progress 
has been the activities of subject-minded 
teachers who jealously protect their subject 
and zealously advance arguments of mental 
discipline and “cultural” values. For the 
sake of their country and before it becomes 
“too late”, these teachers would do well to 
review their educational history. They have 
forgotten that every subject whose retention 
in the curriculum is now advocated on 
grounds of mental discipline or “culture” 
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originally had real utility and was taught 
for that reason. 

We are now engaged in a great World 
War in which the continued independent 
existence of our country is at stake. This 
terrible crisis demands the utmost effort 
and efficiency of every person and agency. 
Petty considerations must be submerged. 
The “lag” in secondary education must be 
eliminated! 

A number of important changes and 
adjustments have taken place in various 
high schools since our war began on De- 
cember 7, 1941. Some of these are of an 
emergency nature made desirable or neces- 
sary by present war conditions. The grant- 
ing of diplomas to boys who “join up” is 
one of these. Many of the changes, how- 
ever, have been needed for years. Had they 
been made when first needed, our war 
effort would be the stronger now. It is to be 
regretted that it was only under the pres- 
sure of the war emergency that these re- 
forms have been hurriedly instituted in a 
few schools. 

For example, there has long been a need 
for every boy and girl to know the princi- 
ples of first aid. Only a small minority learn 
first aid in the scouts or through some other 
agency. Few biology courses, however, in- 
cluded this very valuable instruction. In 
most biology classes there was “too much of 
the regular ground to be covered” to devote 
much time to first aid. The outbreak of 
war and the fear of air raids has changed 
this situation in some high schools. Subject 
matter with less “survival value” has been 
eliminated to provide time for first-aid 
instruction. 

The war has spurred schools into making 
plans for giving more pupils some indus- 
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trial training. It has been known for years 
that many of the pupils who take only 
“academic” subjects in high school will not 
go on to college and thus will gain little 
from these studies. Yet, in many high 
schools, these pupils did not have the op- 
portunity to learn how to use tools and 
simple machines. Now that these pupils are 
needed in factories producing war materi- 
als, various plans for providing training 
with credit toward graduation have been 
set up. 

Also, the threat of a labor shortage has 
stimulated the establishment of cooperative 
training programs. Cooperative plans have 
been frequently recommended as an ad- 
visable bridging of the gap between full- 
time attendance at school and full-time 
work. Every pupil should have some work 
experience as a part of his secondary edu- 
cation. Pupils who obtain work experience 
as a part of their education have the as- 
sistance of their teachers in learning neces- 
sary job skills and in making other job 
adjustments. One cooperative plan calls for 
the pairing of pupils for each job, One 
pupil is on the job while his teammate is 
at school. Every week or two they exchange 
places. 

We are coming to a tardy recognition of 
the important place in our secondary edu- 
cation which should be given to Latin 
America. Some schools have already insti- 
tuted courses or at least units in Latin 
American history. Instruction in Spanish 
is being provided or expanded in many 
schools. Classes which study art, costume, 
or music are beginning to give some atten- 
tion to Latin American contributions in 
these fields. 

The foregoing changes and adjustments 
illustrate what many of the better high 
schools throughout the country are doing. 
It is undoubtedly true, however, that the 
program of instruction in the majority of 
schools has changed but little even under 
the stress of war. There is much still to be 
done even in our best schools if the “lag” 


in secondary education is to be eliminated. 

Some schools are beginning to develop 
a more effective program of civic educa- 
tion, Subject matter with no relation to 
our present problems has been replaced. 
In these schools, instead of studying about 
the dim long ago, pupils are studying 
American ideals and the extent to which 
these ideals have been realized so far. The 
opportunities, privileges, rights, and duties 
of Americans are compared with those of 
people who live in foreign countries, es- 
pecially Axis countries, Pupils who have 
made such studies really know what it 
means to say: “I'm proud to be an Ameri- 
can. I shall do everything I can to be 
worthy of that honor.” 

Nor is the civic-education program in 
the best schools entirely a program of read- 
ing and talking. It is also a program of 
doing. It stresses good citizenship and serv- 
ice within the school and in the community. 
In these schools, the student council is an 
important body with real responsibilities. 
Pupils have a voice in the government of 
their school and in solving school problems. 
School and other public property are care- 
fully used. Pupils have a part in keeping 
the school clean and attractive. Sometimes 
pupils carry on projects to improve the 
facilities or appearance of the school. 

In the war effort, too, the pupils in these 
schools play an important part. Successful 
salvage campaigns are being carried on. 
Pupils have important posts in school air- 
raid drills. In the community, pupils assist 
civilian-defense officials as clerical workers 
and as messengers. 

These pupils will be good citizens as 
adults because they are good citizens as 
adolescents. They know that citizenship 
means having a voice in determining policy 
and playing one’s part in making the 
accepted policy successful. They know from 
experience that the essence of good citizen- 
ship is cooperation with one’s fellow 
citizens. 

Harry A. BECKER 








= SCHOOL LAW REVIEW —< 


You Can’t Keep It a Secret 


By DANIEL R. HODGDON 


A board of education may ask a married woman 
teacher to fill out a questionnaire which inquires 
into her marital status, whether her husband is 
employed by the board, city, or federal government, 
the details of such employment, and the compen- 
sation, 

In a New York City case the board of education 
required a teacher to divulge such information, 
and the teacher did. However, she asked the com- 
missioner of education for an order staying the 
board from making a copy of the information, from 
using or disclosing it in any manner whatsoever. 
She further requested that the questionnaire be 
returned, 

It was held that boards may make reasonable 
rules and regulations (Education Law, §868, sub- 
division 9). Employees of boards of education are 
public employees, and boards of education are en- 
titled to seek from their employees information 
that may be of value to the public service. If the 
information sought is reasonable, the commissioner 
of education will not substitute his judgment for 
that of the board. 

The board cannot be held unreasonable in seek- 
ing to know the marital status of a teacher, since 
under the tenure statute marriage is not a cause 
of dismissal, and teachers who become pregnant 
are entitled to reasonable leaves of absence which 
must take into consideration the school system, 
the teacher, and the child. 

If the board of education seeks only to obtain 
information on compensation of those who are 
paid from public funds and not private industry, 
it may do so. There is no violation of the confi- 
dential relationship between husband and wife, or 
vice versa, in asking either spouse to reveal this 
fact. Public salaries are a matter of record which 
can be easily obtained. Utmost frankness is a duty 
that a public official or employee owes to any 
properly constituted investigating authority. A pub- 
lic servant is required to disclose fully and fairly 
and with all candidness every source of his income 
and the amount of his property, when questioned 
by proper authority. The courts have held that full 
and honest disclosure is necessary. Morris v. Mul- 
rooney, 240 App. Div. 868. Aff’'d 268 N.Y. sor. 

The commission came to the conclusion that the 
board was within its rights, although it was con- 
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cerned legally only with matters of education, and 
was but an agent of the state for conducting schools, 
Grief, New York Teachers Guild and Joint Com. 
mittee of Teacher Organizations of New York City, 
v. Campbell and the Board of Education of New 
York City, 60 State Dept. Rep. 230 (N.Y.) June 28, 
1939. 


Such Language! 


Procedure for dismissal of a teacher. While it is 
generally held that a teacher on tenure cannot be 
dismissed unless the statute is strictly followed, 
some jurisdictions hold that in a proceeding under 
a statute relating to the discharge of a teacher, a 
school board or commissioner of education is not 
required to follow the strict practice of the courts 
in respect to form and language of complaints, find- 
ings, or decisions. 

In Minnesota a teacher was tried on charges of 
inefficiency in teaching, inability to maintain dis- 
cipline, refusal to accept correction from her super- 
visors, and the use before children of language 
that was unfit and unladylike in character. At the 
hearing no testimony was offered by the teacher 
in her defense and her attorney declined to cross- 
examine the witnesses. The teacher was discharged. 

The evidence of four principals from four differ- 
ent schools where the teacher had served, testifying 
to the teacher's inefficiency, was uncontradicted. 
One justice of the court said the charges as filed 
were indefinite, but that this fault could have been 
cured by a motion to make the charges more defi- 
nite and certain. Even though the complaint was 
too general and indefinite, it did not deprive the 
commissioner of education of jurisdiction of the 
case, and his findings must be upheld. 

If you don't deny it, everyone will believe you 
did it. State ex rel. Cochrone v. Peterson, Com- 
missioner of Education of the City of St. Paul. 
Minn., 294, N. W. 203, Oct. 4, 1940. 


A Teacher with a Liquor 
License 1s Immoral 


Anything a teacher does that is not up to the 
standards set for teachers is immoral. A teacher 
may be immoral in many different ways, according 
to a decision in Pennsylvania, which recently seems 
to have had more cases of this type than any other 
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state in the United States. Not that Pennsylvania 
is any more immoral, but the court makes im- 
morality cover a wide range of acts. 

A recent case followed the rule in the Mount 
Pleasant School District case, where a teacher was 
held immoral because she married a saloon keeper 
and loved her husband so much she just had to 
help him serve beer after school hours and show 
customers how to play slot machines and shoot 
dice and even drink a glass of beer with her hus- 
band and the guests in public. 

A teacher can be immoral if the public thinks 
she shouldn't smoke or play cards, etc., even if 
she does it in the dead of night in a blackout and 
down in the basement all by herself. The last 
decision of 1941 is of interest to all teachers. 

The court held that a teacher who held a license 
from a Liquor Control Board for distribution of 
malt beverages, and who had falsely stated on 
successive renewals that she was not engaged in any 
other business, was immoral. The liquor business 
in reality was carried on by her father, who re- 
ceived the proceeds thereof. The large number of 
judgments against the father would have kept him 
from obtaining a license, so it was taken out in 
the teacher's name. This fact she concealed from 
the school board. 

Although it was shown that because the student 
body knew nothing of the fact, it could not have 
had any unfavorable influence on them, such de- 
ception did not mitigate the wrong. Discovery of 
deception shows the real character. Good reputation 
may be established by deception; but character 
differs from reputation. It is axiomatic that the 
character of the teacher, and not the reputation 
of the teacher, leaves the impression for good or 
bad upon school pupils. 

“The profession of teaching is one of the most 
honorable and highly respected callings in the 
world,” says the court. A teacher whose ideals of 
right or wrong permit her to make false affidavits 
and misrepresentations is guilty of “such a course 
of conduct as offends the morals of the community 
and is a bad example to the youth whose ideals a 
teacher is supposed to foster and elevate”, and 
such a teacher is downright immoral. The court 
gives teachers a rule of conduct, as follow: “Moral 
integrity is essential to social stability and the 
American way of life.” The first thing the public 
expects of any teacher is respect for law, truth and 
common honesty. A teacher cannot successfully 
teach that which she does not practice or believe. 

The teacher in this case had signed and made 
solemn oath to affidavits which contained false 
Statements of fact. These false statements, inten- 
tionally made, would make her liable to a charge 
of perjury, and are contrary to conscience or law 


of right as conceived by any given community or 
group. 

Immorality, as a ground for dismissal of a 
teacher, is not confined to a deviation from sex 
morality, but includes any course of conduct which 
offends the morals of the community and is a bad 
example to the youth whose ideals a teacher is 
supposed to foster and elevate. It has always been 
the recognized duty of the teacher to conduct 
himself in such a way as to command the respect 
and good will of the community, even though one 
result of the choice of a teacher's vocation may be 
to deprive him of the same freedom of action 
enjoyed by persons in other vocations. See Horosko 
v. Mount Pleasant Township School District et al., 
335 Pa. 369 372; Brutus Appeal 41 D & C (Penn) 
47 (1941). 


When a Teacher Signs a 
Communist Petition 


If a law provides that the only causes for the 
dismissal of a teacher on tenure are immorality, 
incompetence, intemperance, cruelty, persistent 
negligence, mental derangement, and persistent and 
wilful violation of the school laws, a teacher cannot 
be dismissed for immorality, if he signs a petition 
for a candidate for Congress of the Communist 
Party, a lawful party in the state. 

A teacher who was a registered Democrat, and 
secretary of the local Democratic club and com- 
mittee, signed a nominating petition for a Com- 
munist candidate. He signed it because he believed 
in minority rights of minority groups and because 
the candidate was a neighbor and life-long friend. 
This was not evidence of a belief in Communism 
or in the overthrow of the government. Since he 
was a teacher of admittedly good morals, whose 
intellectual and teaching ability were competent, 
he could not be dismissed as provided for in the 
statute. He was not immoral. Board of School 
Directors, etc., v. Gillies, 23 H (2d) 447. 


Excluded, Good or Bad 


The power of a school committee to exclude 
children from school is very broad and is to be 
exercised for the best interests of the pupils and 
of all the people. There may be no misconduct on 
the part of the pupil excluded. Failure to maintain 
a standard of scholarship may justify exclusion. 
The attendance of a pupil may impair the ef- 
ficiency of the school. The health of the pupils 
may be concerned. Being a habitual truant or a 
habitual absentee constitutes misconduct. Com- 
monwealth v. Johnson et al. 309 Mass 476, 35 NE. 
(2d) 801, July 24, 1941. 
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JOHN CARR DUFF and PHILIP W. L. COX, Review Editors 


Conservation of the Nation’s Resources, by 
Harry E. FLYNN and Fioyp E. Perkins. 
New York: Macmillan Co., 1941. 385 
pages, $1.60. 

The purpose of this text is to present the facts 
about conservation in language that high-school 
pupils can understand. Each unit is introduced by 
a fitting quotation, and by a picture which portrays 
the theme of the contents. Illustrations are well 
chosen, with informative captions. Questions for 
review and discussion, and suggestions for inde- 
pendent work, are helpful instructional tools found 
with each unit. An annotated list of motion pictures, 
an index of producers and distributors of films, and 
references are arranged by units in the appendix. 

The great achievement of this book is that it 
accomplishes its purpose of getting the material 
down to the secondary reading level. The book 
begins with a vivid story illustrating the meaning 
of conservation. Then there follows the refreshing 
idea of considering the geography of location, of 
size, and of climate as resources. The content of 
the units on Water, Minerals, Wildlife, Total Con- 
servation, and Human Resources is well chosen. 
However, the material found in units on Human 
Resources, Health, and Safety is adequately covered 
in general science and social studies. The National 
Parks and National Forests should be given much 
more space. Plants, other than forests and grass- 
lands, are not considered. Despite content limita- 
tions it is one of the few usable secondary con- 
servation texts. Lioyp P. PARRATT 


Organizing the Social Studies in Secondary 
Schools, by ArtHuR C. BiInING, WALTER 
H. Monr, and RicHarp H. MCcFEELy. 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1941. 
337 pages, $2.75. 

In Organizing the Social Studies in Secondary 
Schools a strong team of authors has been drawn 
together. Arthur Bining has a broad background in 
methods work; Walter Mohr is thoroughly versed 
in the social-studies content; and Richard McFeely 
is probably as sensitive to adolescent interests and 
problems as any other person in the country. These 
men have produced an excellent book on that phase 
of the teacher’s work which is concerned with cur- 
riculum revision and reconstruction. 

The books pulls together the very important 
contributions which were made in the field of 
social-studies teaching during the 1930's, and since 
the war may bring curriculum reconstruction to 
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a pause, the life and influence of the book may be 
considerable. While the table of contents indicates 
a survey technique based on the various types of 
social-studies courses, the point of view of the 
authors is clearly enough stated. It seems to be 
more in the direction of a pupil-centered curriculum 
than any of the works which it replaces. Planned 
as a companion volume to Bining and Bining’ 
Teaching the Social Studies in the Secondary 
Schools, it will be best used in that connection, 
and the two taken together constitute admirable 
materials for methods courses in social-studies in- 
struction, S. P. McCuTcHen 


Teaching the Social Studies in the Secon- 
dary Schools, second edition, by ARTHUR 
C. Bininc and Davin H. BiIninc. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1941. 37 
pages, $2.75. 

Textbooks in methods of teaching are always 
in danger of making themselves superficial because 
they attempt to cover too much ground within the 
space already cut and measured by the span of 
teaching time. The book here reviewed is no excep- 
tion to this general tendency, although the extent 
to which that fault is committed is less than in 
many of its competitors. 

Various chapters are devoted to major classroom 
techniques, and it is interesting to find something 
good being said for the lecture-textbook methods. 
It is likewise of interest to note the dangers in 
the widely publicized socialized recitation. Other 
phases of teaching are considered, such as the ma- 
terials of instruction, teacher planning, school li- 
brary, visual aids, speech activities, tests and meas- 
urements. 

Although in general a balanced point of view 
is maintained, it is not difficult to ascertain the 
authors’ philosophy of education, and this reviewer 
would place it as somewhat left of center. No great 
attention is paid to pupil needs, and their descrip- 
tion of the problems approach leaves it still neatly 
in the ivory tower of the classroom. 

The book is a usable text, but obviously leaves 
room for a better one to replace it. 

S. P. McCuTcHEeN 


Elementary Algebra, by AARON FREILICH, 
Henry H. SHANHOLT, and Joet S. 
Georces. New York: Silver Burdett Co. 
569 pages, $1.36. 


Leading a pupil from what he knows to what 
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he doesn’t know, Elementary Algebra presents an 
exceptionally sound course in this subject. By using 
arithmetic principles well known to the pupil, the 
authors make the transition to algebraic techniques 
with ease. This produces a feeling of confidence 
without strangeness and is an excellent way of 
handling an elementary course, since the basic 
relationship of arithmetic to algebra is all too 
frequently neglected. 

The ordinary chapter divisions of algebraic num- 
bers and expressions, fractions and equations are 
employed, with especially fine treatments of formu- 
las and graphs. As good preparation for geometry 
and mathematical reasoning the pupil is encouraged 
to draw conclusions and generalizations from spe- 
cific examples, and the inductive process of thinking 
is adeptly developed. A cumulative review at the 
end of each chapter insures the continued use of 
all procedures learned up to that point. 

EpNnA M. JONES 


Teaching Athletic Skills in Physical Edu- 
cation, by Henry C. Crane. New York: 
Inor Publishing Co., 1942. xv + 227 
pages, $2.75. 

Failure to teach the fundamental skills of sports 
has been an outstanding weakness of many sec- 


ondary-school physical-education teachers. To 
frequently they are content with supplying game 
equipment and then standing by to supervise and 
discipline the pupils. 

If a lack of information on the necessary tech. 
niques and procedures of teaching sports skills has 
caused teachers to neglect this important phase 
of teaching, they will benefit greatly from reading 
Teaching Athletic Skills in Physical Education, 

The purpose of this book is to present principles 
and techniques which may be useful to the sec. 
ondary-school physical-education teacher in instruct. 
ing groups of pupils in the fundamental skills of 
certain athletic activities. 

Recognizing activity as the key to teaching 
athletic skills, the author has selected a variety of 
competitive activities for practicing the skills of 
touch football, soccer, basketball, volleyball, soft. 
ball, track and field, tennis, and golf. 

Preceding the presentation of the skill tech. 
niques is a comprehensive review of the modem 
philosophy of physical education; a look into the 
problems that confront the teacher in attempting 
to teach athletic skills; statements of the basic 
principles of education; and application of these 
principles to teaching problems. 

In the new and broader program of physical 
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education the teacher is confronted with many 
problems, such as inadequate facilities, insufficient 
time, unduly large classes, and a wide variance in 
upil ability. However, the author contends, “it 
is indefensible for the teacher to use these as an 
excuse for shirking responsibilities and conducting 
a mediocre program.” 

In the application of sound educational prin- 
ciples to (1) organization of pupils, (2) selection 
and organization of activities, (3) problems of 
facilities, and (4) administration of the program, 
there are offered concrete solutions to the teacher's 
problems. Outstanding among these are: careful 
arrangement of classes, organization of pupils within 
the class, careful selection and organization of 
activities, and good use of pupil leadership. 

The treatment of teaching methods is clear and 
practical. The weak points of prevalent methods 
are pointed out and excellent suggestions are ade- 
quately presented for the proper approaches. 

The activities in the skills program are clearly 
described and well illustrated, and the majority of 
them provide for a large number of participants 
at one time. The element of competition is in 
evidence throughout. Provision is made for check- 
ing skills at the beginning and the end of each 
sports season, as a means of stimulating the pro- 
gram, 

In view of the excellent presentation of skills 
activities in several sports, it might have added 
to the value of this book if handball, swimming, 
and badminton had been included. 

The 215 skills selected are the outgrowth of the 
author's fifteen years of practical experience as a 
teacher of physical education in junior and senior 
high schools. A book which has so clearly presented 
the fruits of this rich experience fulfills a real need 
and should prove invaluable to the teacher who 
Gesires to teach rather than “watch”, 

ELMON L, VERNIER 


Three Hundred Gifted Children. A Follow- 
Up Study of the Results of Special Edu- 
cation of Superior Children, by MERLE 
R. Sumption. Yonkers: World Book Co., 
1941. 235 pages. 

This book is a survey of approximately three 
hundred graduates of the Major Work program of 
the Cleveland Public Schools. In this study the 
author makes comparisons between graduates of the 
Major Work program and a control group of equal 
intelligence from the regular school by securing the 
reactions of these gifted individuals to their school 
life in the light of their post-graduation experience. 

Since 1921 Cleveland has provided Major Work 
centers for gifted children with 1.Q.’s of 120 or 
above, in which the regular school program is sup- 
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INOR PUBLISHING CO. 


207 Fourth Ave., New York 





plemented and enriched. Special emphasis is dj. 
rected toward developing ability in leadership, so. 
cial sensitivity, and initiative. The intangible values 
of education, such as desirable attitudes, behavior 
patterns and ideals are particularly stressed. 

Mr. Sumption’s conclusions indicate that the 
Major Work program provides more adequately 
than the regular school for unlimited growth and 
development of gifted children in these intangibles 
of education. It is interesting also to note that the 
survey reveals that the Major Work program “does 
not sacrifice the acquisition of fundamental knowl. 
edge and skills in seeking the more intangible cut. 
comes of education.” 

The author lists only a few common criticisms 
of the Major Work program. He admits that there 
is some justification for the criticism that such a 
program tends to isolate the gifted children from 
those of average, and below average ability. The 
advantages, however, seem to outweigh this un. 
favorable aspect of the program. WALTER G. Sires 


Pattern of Mexico, by CLirrorD GESsSLER 
and E. H. Suypam. New York: D. Apple- 
ton-Century Co., 1941. 432 pages, $5. 
This very beautiful book, written by Gessler and 

illustrated by Suydam, presents a sympathetic ac- 
count of the author’s sojourn in Mexico. His 
interpretation of historical and _ social-economic 
factors is not very penetrating. But his sight-seeing 
and descriptions are entertaining. He covers most 
of the interesting and colorful spots. 

To one who has visited the places which he 
describes, the reading of this book is like a pleasant 
return to them. Whether the reader who has not 
been to Mexico can get much from the comments 
of the author seems to the reviewer doubtful. It is 
replete with instances and experiences which a 
paragraph or two cannot convey to the uninitiated. 

As a guidebook for the sojourner in Mexico, 
however, this book should be invaluable. 

P. W. L. C. 


Our Interests as Consumers, by Dorotuy 
Houston JAcosson. New York: Harper 
& Bros., 1941. 338 pages. 

Written to serve as an introduction for those 
persons studying their interests as consumers, the 
material in this book is presented in such a fashion 
that it can be used by high-school classes and adult 
study groups. 

The book does not attempt to serve as a buying 
guide. Rather, it presents a broad background of 
the consumer's problems and what can and should 
be done to solve them. 

The growth of problems of the consumer follows 
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closely the growth of our democratic way of life— 
the American Way. Each unit contains suggested 
activities for the reader to follow. The questions 
found in many other books are lacking in this 
book. 

The author devotes considerable space to a dis- 
cussion of cooperative movements by consumers. 
Throughout the entire book the author explains 
her points fully by detailed and understandable 
illustrations. 

References include books, films, periodicals, and 
free or inexpensive source materials. 

Puivie B, WHITE 


The Adolescent Personality: A Study of 
Individual Behavior, by PETER BLos. 
New York: D. Appleton-Century Co., 
1941. 509 pages, $3. 

The pendulum swings back. Child study at the 
turn of the century was preoccupied with the indi- 
vidual, perhaps with the more flamboyant traits 
and phenomena which attracted the psychologists’ 
attention. There doubtless resulted an overemphasis 
on adolescent stresses and extreme sensitivities and 
maladjustments. This trend was over-corrected by 
the statistical psychologists, who dominated the 
succeeding decades; by studying thousands of cases 
all abnormalities were buried in central tendencies. 





Recent Sargent 
Publications 


EpucaTIon 1n WarTIME, pub. June 1942, 224 
pp., red silk cloth, $1.50. Reviews educational 
thought, publications and doings of the year. 
Tells what's doing in schools — colleges in this 
time of change, what war has done and what 
will win. Finds educators unprepared and lack- 
ing in pertinent information. Redefines education 
and looks for hope to the inspiring individual 
rather than to isms and systems. 


Hanpsook oF Private Scnoors, pub. May 
1942, 26th ed., 1152 pp., 250 illustrations, 17 
maps, $6.00, An Annual Review and Guide Book 
for all interested in private initiative in educa- 
tion. Individual private schools critically de- 
scribed, 


A Gutpe to ScHoots, Co_teces anp Camps, 
pub. April 1942, 7th ed., 232 pp., paper cover, 
50¢. A Guide ‘for prospective students to col- 
leges, junior colleges, private schools and sum- 
mer camps. 


War anv Epucation: TrenpsS AND TENDEN- 
cies Topay, for early Fall publication, ca 350 
pp., cloth $3. 50. Appraises changes resulting 
from the war, Presents evidence that our edu- 
cation leaves us without understanding and with- 
out emotional control—that our current systems 
of education make possible our present systems 
of wars. 

Circulars on request 


PORTER SARGENT, 11 Beacon St., 
Boston 











By such means Thorndike and his students al- 
most “abolished” the unique character of adoles- 
cence. 

Case studies of abnormal adolescents and prob- 
lem children compensated somewhat for this de- 
colorization of youth. Moreover, they resulted in 
a popularization of a procedure that school psy- 
chologists and counselors attempted to apply to many 
deviates from the often absurd pattern approved 
by scholastic recluses. It remained for the Com- 
mission on Secondary School Curriculum of the 
Progressive Education Association to make case 
studies of normal children, discovering what intel- 
ligent, watchful parents already well knew, that 
growing up is no simple process because of the 
interplay of biological development and the multi- 
plicity of social factors—parents, mores, prestige, and 
fantasies. 

Four cases from this study are set forth and in- 
terpreted in this volume. Blos presents the cases 
of a boy and a girl, develops a theory of adolescent 
personality, and applies this theory to two other 
cases. Finally, in the light of his theory he sets forth 
two very valuable chapters on the school and on 
the teacher. Until the school and the teacher 
escape their infantilisms and stereotypes they can- 
not provide environments wherein normal children 


can work out their own salvation. P. W. L. C. 





SEX GUIDANCE 


in Family Life Education 


Directed to teachers and coun- 
sellors, this book is full of practical 
suggestions. 


It guides the teacher in selecting an 
effective program that will meet 
with the approval of students and 
$2.25 


By FRANCES BRUCE STRAIN 


THE MACMILLAN 


COMPANY 
60 Fifth Avenue 
New York City 


parents alike. 
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Founding Fathers: Men Who Shaped Our 
Tradition, by KENNETH B. UMsrert. New 
York: Harper & Bros., 1941. 334 pages, 
$3.50. 

This book should be in every high-school library. 
In it the author sets forth interestingly an appraisal 
of the minds and characters of six men who played 
decisive parts in the early history of our country— 
Jefferson, John Adams, Hancock, Samuel Adams, 
Patrick Henry, and Washington. He succeeds in 
remarkable degree in bringing these men to life 
without making them vulgar. He is concerned not 
so much with their deeds as with their human 
motives and ambitions. 

Each in his own way and according to his talents, 
these six men found self-expression and exultation 
in meeting the challenges of their times. Almost as 
a bi-product of their personal lives, they prepared 
significant groundwork on which our “four free- 
doms” are still in process of rearing themselves. The 
collection of pictures which precedes Chapter I 
is alone worth the price of the book. 

P.W.L. C. 


The War and America, by Francis L. 
Bacon. New York: Macmillan Co., 1942. 
117 pages, 60 cents. 

That teachers and pupils and parents should 
have some reasonably clear and consistent concep- 
tion of the background and character of the Second 
World War and of America’s relation to it before 
its inception, during the two years of sympathy 
and aid for the non-fascist peoples, and, especially 
perhaps, the stake that the American people now 
have in the struggle, must be recognized by all 
intelligent and alert persons. Bacon has summar- 
ized these matters in this booklet 

For the most part it is a chronology of surface 
manifestations of the economic forces and capital- 
istic imperialism of the years 1928-1941. It was 
obviously such an account that the author and 
publishers felt would meet a demand. Whether 
a reader or student who masters this volume would 
have much understanding of why and how the 
world got into the present almost impossible mess 
is questionable. P. W. L. C. 


Wise Spending, by STEWART V. HAMBLEN 
and G. F. ZIMMERMAN. New York: Har- 
per & Bros., 1941. 448 pages, $1.80. 
Consumer economics is gradually replacing the 

traditional course in many American high schools. 

The case for this approach was presented most 

ably by Dr. Cassels in the eleventh yearbook of 

the National Council for the Social Studies. Wise 

Spending is designed to be a text for such a course 

in consumer economics. 


The book is divided into six parts, dealing with 
food, clothes, housing, security, leisure and health, 
In each of these parts, the problem of the con. 
sumer is described, the products or services are 
analyzed, and the consumer organization and pro. 
tection is discussed. A great deal of good specific 
information is included, such as descriptions of 
standards, specifications and labels as they apply 
to each classification of consumers’ goods. 

The “teaching equipment” is given a slightly 
different form in this volume. Bibliographies are 
given at the end of each of the major sections, but 
questions and problems are collected in a sixty- 
five-page section at the end of the book. For each 
chapter there is a quiz based upon the content, 
definitions of words, and problems and activities, 
For some chapters visual aids are given. At several 
points interesting suggestions for points of integra. 
tion with other studies are indicated. 

This volume should prove valuable as one of 
the basic texts of a course in consumer economics. 

J. C. A, 


Mathematics Instruction in the University 
High School, by Members of the Depart- 
ment of Mathematics of University High 
School of University of Chicago. Chicago: 
University of Chicago. 184 pages, $1, pa- 
perbound. 

This publication of the laboratory schools of 
the University of Chicago is stimulating material 
for any teacher of mathematics. The courses given 
at the University High School are fully outlined 
along with the teaching procedures used and il- 
lustrations of these procedures. A most satisfactory 
list of general and particular aims of teaching 
mathematics cannot fail to inspire instructors else- 
where. The history of the work done here will 
encourage others who have faced similar problems 
in correlating courses in mathematics and in en- 
riching the mathematics curriculum. 

Of great value is the chapter devoted to the 
relation of mathematics to other high-school sub- 
jects. These relationships are treated in a specific 
rather than general manner, with sections such as 
mathematics and social studies and mathematics 
and the physical sciences. In addition to providing 
an impetus to the construction of such a program, 
this publication can be invaluable as a model for 
such programs. 

Professor Ernst R. Breslich, famous in mathe- 
matics circles, was chairman of the department 
of mathematics at this school and it is to him that 
the book is dedicated, for his superior teaching 
and mathematical ability show their influence 
clearly in this volume. EpNA M. JONES 











THE ANSWER ¢o critics who say the 


schools do not teach useful skills: 


SOCIAL-STUDIES SKILLS 


with Individual Self-T esting Key 


By FORREST E. LONG and HELEN HALTER 


Schools have been criticized for not teaching more concrete, useful skills. 
But schools using this book can say, “Look, we are teaching this skill, that skill 
... 20 skills useful throughout life . . . in one class!” 


This book offers a systematic way of teaching the 20 basic social-studies 


skills, and a systematic plan for checking on pupil achievement in each skill. 


Here is a labor-saving teaching aid that rescues many hours of preparation 








Directions, Practice Materials, 
Tests and Retests 


on 20 SKILLS 


_ How to Use Parliamentary Procedure 
2. How to Understand Social-Studies Read- 
ing 
. How to Use an Encyclopedia 
. How to Use a Dictionary 
. How to Use a Map 
. How to Read a Graph 
. How to Use an Atlas 
. How to Do Committee Work 


. How to Take Part in a Social-Studies 
Discussion 


. How to Use the Library Card Catalog 
. How to Use an Index 

. How to Use the World Almanac 

. How to Locate References on a Topic 


. How to Understand Percentages, Esti- 
mates, and Figures 


. How to Read Pictorial Maps and Graphs 
. How to Outline Social-Studies Material 
. How to Make an Honest Report 

. How to Prepare a Good Report 

. How to Give an Oral Report 

. How to Write a Report 





and classroom time, saves the need 
of formulating practice materials and 
tests, and all resulting mimeograph- 
ing costs. Pupils do not mark in the 
book, so it may be used by a different 
class each period. 


30-day approval 


List price, $1.50—Prof. disc. 


Larger discounts on 4-29 copies 


and on 30 or more copies 


INOR 


PUBLISHING CO. 


207 Fourth Ave., New York 
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FILMS FOR WHAT? 


ad 


By BOYD WOLFF 


Films for war 

In spite of all the Washington coordinators there 
is as yet no coordinated, all-out film effort for the 
victory of democracy. We have had spectacular 
bits in newsreels of flying fortresses and mighty 
tanks rolling off assembly lines, and dawn patrols 
in Pacific skies, but still to come are planned series 
on the mobilization of civilian resources or special 
studies of how communities have mustered them- 
selves into action. 

There have been some technical-instruction pic- 
tures on how to put out incendiary bombs, on first 
aid, etc., produced for use by the Office of Civilian 
Defense, but, curiously enough, these have not 
been for general distribution to schools. 

With the experts worrying about morale and 
national unity, some congressmen of “the people, 
no” variety have deemed it improper for the 
government to put on an all-out ideological cam- 
paign for democracy. The Congressional Record 
reports a Senator as saying, “A United States 
documentary film is a United States propaganda 
film. I do not care how good the purpose of that 





kind of film may be, I do not believe it is an 
undertaking in which the Federal Government 
should engage.” (Vol. 86, Nr. 83, Friday, April 26, 
1940, The Senate) Subsequent news stories support 
the inference that there are those who would rather 
offend Roosevelt than Standard Oil and the Farben 
Industries. 

We might as well close up the schools altogether 
unless we can get movies, newspapers and radio 
to utter a concerted “Yea” for 130 million Ameri- 
cans—let alone everybody everywhere in the world. 


Film for four freedoms 


EVERYWHERE IN THE WORLD, 16 mm. sound, 
2 reels, $2.50 a day, $5.00 a week. Distributed 
by New York University Film Library, 71 Wash- 
ington Square South, New York City. 
Opening with President Roosevelt's speech de- 

manding the four essential freedoms—freedom of 

speech, worship, plenty and security—this picture 
goes on to show fighting by the United Nations on 
various world fronts. It is largely a patchwork of 
newsreel excerpts whose meaning depends almost 





For WARTIME PUPILS: 


Boyce-Beatty DRILL UNIT 


Now when the call of war industries and the armed services is for young men with 
proper mastery of fundamental arithmetic processes, you can make good use of this 
more scientific drill book fox grades 7 to 12. Why grade 12? Now as never high schools 
must offer their graduating seniors, who have grown “rusty” in arithmetic, a brush-up 
course in the fundamentals. 

The Boyce-Beatty DRILL UNIT is a more efficiently organized drill book with 7 
points of superiority over the typical drill work-books now available. Its supplementary 
exercises give more fresh drills than are in competing books. It has improved remedial 
charts copyrighted by the authors. On each process, the DRILL UNIT is self-explanatory. 
Its inventory tests give quicker diagnosis. Emphasis throughout is on accuracy above 
speed. New abilities are covered. And the clothbound DRILL UNIT will outlast 6 or 


8 destructible workbooks, saving your school 50% or more on costs. 





List price 85¢—30-day approval 


207 Fourth Ave. 


INOR PUBLISHING CO, Ne York 
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ADMINISTRATORS 
Are Not The Only Ones .... 


who find THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION helpful. 


TEACHERS at every level are “discovering” this lively, interesting peri- 
odical of their profession. They relish and profit from its constructive articles, 


crisp news items, and timely editorials and features. They find it stimulating 
ound, 


buted and refreshing. They come away from it with greater enthusiasm for their 
Wash- 
work, and a broader understanding of its importance to society. 
h de- 
m of 


ana: STUDENTS OF EDUCATION 6are to be seen in college libraries, 


ns on 


ne voluntarily reading THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION because it gives them 
so much insight into the problems they are to meet in school and classroom— 
gives them so much their professors expect them to report upon—and all 


without a drowsy paragraph or boring sentence. 


ADMINISTRATORS read THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, of 
course. Superintendents and Principals testify it brings them what they can 


get nowhere else with equal economy of time or equal enjoyment. 


Whoever and wherever you are in education you'll appreciate 


THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


ONE YEAR, $2.75 TWO YEARS, $4.50 


THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 


BOSTON SIX PARK STREET 
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entirely on the commentary. Its chief usefulness are guaranteed to please Cliveden sets and appease 
would seem to be in spicing up a current-events —and to make bad neighbors! 

program or introducing a forum discussion for the 
visual-minded. It is too much in the nature of a 
hasty improvisation to stand by itself as a satisfying 
film program, however. 


Travelog stuff 
Latest releases from the Coordinator of Inter. 
American Affairs (who started out so well with 
Americans All, reviewed in CLEARING House, April 
i ' 1942) show that the Great Latin American Film 
Flims for would-be good neighbors om to be produced. As it is, the “new and current 
ARGENTINA (People of Buenos Aires), 16 mM. —inter.American films” from this source seem to be 
sound, 1 reel, $1.50. CHILE (People of the made up of typical National Geographic travelog 
Country Estates), 16 mm. sound, 1 reel, $1.50. scenery which has been lying on the shelves. 
Both from Erpi Classroom Films, 35-11 35th The nice music and quaint customs contribute 
Ave., Long Island City, New York. 


little to our understanding of human relations in 
In the belief that it is as useful to film users to an industrial, war-torn world. 


know what to avoid as what to use, this department Meanwhile, it is good news that Willard Van 
points out these two films as a waste of time unless Dyke, leading American documentary film producer 
the teacher wants to spend all his energy over- of such pictures as The City, has just returned 
coming the negative effect they are likely to produce. from a South American filming expedition. A whole 

If you must see them, either turn off the sound issue of this department will be devoted to Pan- 
and make your own commentary, or run the sound American films upon the release of Mr. Van Dyke's 
track without the pictures. Or, do both of these new picture—and nothing lost by waiting. Those 
things with two different groups of pupils and let who must have movies in this field immediately, 
them compare impressions. Argentina and Chile good or bad, should write directly to the Motion 
belong to the type of film which shows unequal Picture Division, Coordinator of Inter-American 
privilege, poverty, and ignorance, while the narrator Affairs, 444 Madison Ave., New York City, for the 
suavely and blithely extols “business as usual” in latest list and nearest local distributor. Best thing 
the calm assurance that the mouth is “quicker than about present films is that service charge may not 
the eye”. If shown without emendation these movies exceed 50¢ plus transportation. 
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WORKBOOKS IN LITERATURE 


FOR 


A TALE OF TWO CITIES MACBETH 
SILAS MARNER JULIUS CAESAR 
IVANHOE LADY OF THE LAKE 


By HarRo_p T. EATON, A. M. 
Head of the Department of English, High School, Brockton, Mass. 


EACH workbook is a guide to the study of the classic chapter by chapter and provides 
interesting worthwhile student activity instead of wholly passive reading. Two hundred 


objective questions and ten creative writing problems are included. Keys free with 
class orders. 


Single copies: 15 cents 
In quantity: 10 cents each 


THE PALMER COMPANY 


370 Atlantic Avenue Boston, Mass. 
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Join the National Council of 


Inter. 
l with 


iv Teachers of Mathematics 


| Film 


urrent § I. The National Council of Teachers of Mathematics carries on its work 
to be through two publications. 
avelog 


’ 1. The Mathematics Teacher. Published monthly except in June, July, 
ribute August and September. It is the only magazire in America dealing ex- 
ons in clusively with the teaching of mathematics in elementary and secondary 

. schools. Membership (for $2) entitles one to receive the magazine free. 


} ve . The National Council Yearbooks. The first Yearbook on “A General 
emer Survey of Progress, in the last Twenty-five Years,” the second on “Cur- 
— riculum Problems in Teaching Mathematics” and the tenth on “The 
wae Teaching of Arithmetic” are out of print. The third on “Selected Topics 
an in Teaching Mathematics,” the fourth on “Significant Changes and 
ma. Trends in the Teaching of Mathematics Throughout the World Since 
abe 1910,” the fifth on “The Teaching of Geometry,” the sixth on “Mathe- 
a matics in Modern Life,” the seventh on “The Teaching of Algebra,” the 
otion eighth on “The Teaching of Mathematics in Secondary Schools,” the 
ninth on “Relational and Functional Thinking in Mathematics,” the tenth 
on “The Teaching of Arithmetic,” the eleventh on “The Place of Mathe- 
matics in Modern Education,” the twelfth on “Approximate Computa- 
tion,” the thirteenth on “The Nature of Proof,” the fourteenth on “The 
Training of Mathematics Teachers for Secondary Schools in England 
and Wales and in the United States,” the fifteenth on “The Place of 
Mathematics in Secondary Education” and the sixteenth on “Arithmetic 
in General Education”—each may be obtained for $1.25 (bound vol- 
umes) from the Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 525 West 
120th Street, New York City. All of the yearbooks except the first and 
second (3 to 16 inclusive) may be had for $14.00 postpaid. After May 1, 
1942, the price of each of the above yearbooks will be $1.75 each postpaid. 


II. The Editorial Committee of the above publications is W. D. Reeve of 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New York, Editor-in-Chief ; Dr. 
Vera Sanford, of the State Normal School, Oneonta, N.Y.; and W. S. 
Schlauch of the School of Commerce, New York University. 
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SCHOOL NEWS DIGEST 
(Continued from page 47) 


WEEK: American Education Week, November 
8 to 14, is a time for concerted effort on the part 
of all school systems throughout the nation to help 
the public understand why education is more and 
not less important as a result of the urgency of 
the war effort. “Educatien for Free Men” is the 
theme. Write to the National Education Association, 
1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., Washington, D.C., for 
complete information. The N.E.A. has prepared 
posters, stickers, leaflets, manuals, plays, and other 
materials. 


SALARY: Negro schoolteachers in Nashville, 
Tenn., must be paid on the same salary scale as 
that fixed for white teachers, ruled Federal District 
Judge Elmer D. Davies in the case of Harold E. 
Thomas, a Negro teacher, who had brought suit 
against the president of the city board of educa- 
tion. As this is considered a “test case” for all school 
systems in Tennessee, a member of the local school 
board announced that an appeal would be made to 
the Sixth U. S. Court of Appeals at Cincinnati, and 
presumably to the U. S. Supreme Court if necessary. 
In many states, Negro teachers are paid according 
to a salary scale lower than that for white teachers 
of similar preparation and position. 


DELINQUENCY: It is expected that delinquency 
in the United States will rise sharply during the 
war, perhaps as high as the 50% delinquency in- 
crease in England and the 45% increase in Canada, 
announces the Chicago Teachers Union. 


HOOKEY: To help harvest the apple crop in the 
Hudson River Valley, the Board of Education of 
New York City announced this summer that it 
would allow 600 high-school boys, over 16 and in 
good health, to enrol as Farm Cadets and miss the 
first few weeks of school. From August 17 to Oc- 
tober 1 the boys are living in camps supervised by 
teachers, and are earning about $5 to $10 a week 
after their board is deducted. Said one teacher, 
“They'll probably learn more on the farm than 
they miss at school.” 


TEACHING JOBS: A guide covering teacher 
placement services provided by state education 
associations, the U. S. Employment Service, state 
departments of education, and other organizations 
has been issued by the U. S. Office of Education, 
Washington, D.C. Single copies of “Teacher Place- 
ment, Registration, Announcement, and Related 
Services, 1942”, Circular 209, may be obtained free. 
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Mathematics 


Popular Mathematics: Bibliography 


Three Families of Great Scientists: Dramatized 
How Water Serves Man—A general science unit 


The King of Plants—A play for science clubs 
In a Sound Studio. A Play: Physics and Music 


An English Christmas Tree—A Conservative play 


Telescope Making. Illustrated 


quotation. Price $2.50 a Year. 





WE COVER THE EARTH 


is read by subscribers in every state of the Union, all provinces of 
Canada, and thirty-three foreign countries. 


It is owned by teachers, managed by teachers, and edited by 


It comes to your desk every school month. 


Helpful Reprints and Supplements 


Mock Trial of B versus A. A play for the Mathematics Club 
100 Topics in Mathematics—for Programs or Recreation 


Fractional, Zero, and Negative Exponents—A teaching unit 
Some Lessons About Bees. A 32-page booklet; illustrated 


Modern Science Teaching Methods: Demonstrations 
Science in the Grades: Practical Contributions—35 pp 
The History of Arithmetic; Ilustrated, 1933 B.C. to 1933 A.D... 2... ce eee ee eee enee 


Back numbers 40c, or more if rare. For any volume from 1903 to 1942 write for 


No numbers published for July, August and September. 


SCHOOL SCIENCE and MATHEMATICS 


Published by 


CENTRAL ASSOCIATION OF SCIENCE AND MATHEMATICS TEACHERS INCORPORATED 
3319 N. 14th St., Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Foreign Countries $3.00. 
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